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SECRET 


The Private Secretary 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


minute of 9 September to the PUS. I agree that 1971 
a bad year for UK (and other countries') relations with 
The following factors helped to account for this* 

f government which has produc 
emanating from the 
without adequate preparation either at 


(a) President Nixon's style o 
some dramatic changes of policy 
White House 
home or abroad; 

(b) The delicate and sometimes difficult relations between 
the Y/hite House and the State Department which have 
resulted in a lack of co-ordination between the variou 
branches of the US Administration. 

(c) The growing drift to neo-isolationism in the US 
reflected in Congressional and public pressure on the 
President to reduce overseas expenditure and cut down 
overseas commitments of all kinds 

(d) The US's own economic difficulties now take priority 
in the formulation of policy by the President 

(e) American feeling^ that, at the moment, relations with 
the UK are not so important because our freedom of 
manoeuvre is circumscribed by our own entry into the E 

(f) Last but not least, the impending Presidential electio 

P. I pgree that it would be a good idea for the Secretary of 
State t$ have a heart to heart talk abo\it Anglo-US relations 
with Mr Rogers and , if they meet, President Nixon. These 
talks could concentrate on 3 points: 

(i) The implications for our relationship with the US 
of our membership of the European Communities 

(ii) Our concern over the apparent lack of frankness 
shown by the US Administration in some of their 
dealings with us 

(iii) Our anxiety that recent developments indicate a 

lessening of US involvement and interest in overseas 
affairs. 


3. I propose to include these thoughts in the draft bilaterial 
Steering brief for the Secretary of State's talk with Mr Rogers 
which will be submitted separately. , 


HTA OVERTON 

North America Departmen 


14 September 1971 
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Permanent Under-Secretary (v/v 

Relations with the U.S. 

I cannot help feeling that, despite the fact that on 
a personal level relations with President Nixon and with 
Mr. Rogers, and perhaps also with Mr. Connally, would seem 
to be as good as relations with their predecessors, this 
has been a bad year for our relations with the United States. 
Although we have managed to work well together over Rolls 
Royce, where there was a definite common interest, we have 
had the shocks of the monetary measures and of the sudden 
switch in the U.S. Chinese policy over which the course of 
our consultations with Mr. Rogers had, at the lowest, given 
us an expectation of rather more consideration: over Middle 
East policy it is my distinct impression that we are taken, 
if anything, even less into Mr. Sisco’s confidence than used 
to be the case: the Administration’s attitude to the question 
of MBFR.S displayed a somewhat perfunctory concern for their 
allies: and there are of course the troubles on the trade 
front springing from our decision to introduce agricultural 
levies and from the prospect of our membership of the EEC. 

2. Some of these setbacks arise, it can be argued, more 
from the Americans' system of government and the fact that 
once the President has made up his mind on a policy they 
have to rush into action because it otherwise becomes public 
knowledge prematurely. But not all the blame can be put on 
this cause. 

3. I wonder therefore whether it would not be a good idea 
for the Secretary of State to try to have a heart-to-heart 
with Mr. Rogers when we are in New York, without officials.— 

^ .U -^S.hJZBL • 




(J. A. N. Graham) 
9 September, 1971 


c.c. 


Mr. Lush (North American Department) 
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A fflEAE TU .. . h'li' ITTTI -TitHM-l >■' 1 

AUG LO-US RELATIONS - -? . 

1 - Tf the Sec rat,ary ref S-t-ifia ^na mi np^m-l.u iT i H-y 


to . apeak , to Mr R o geici prlVabei /y tie might maice me—• 

__ t>«. |.| u/U,^a^U.S 

■fn.Unwing pmrt.q ^ - whb ke tt/e sympathi s e with the 

T Tjo-i F.iad.-gj+.Q + oq t brlm-i T n i Rtr.qt.i An in fhai -r economic 

tuX' ■ / U 

difficulties, jgs. are concerned about the present U-U/ 


j jOL are concerned about the present 
of US overseas policies which seems to be leading 
away from the constructive role which the United 
States has played in world affair^ since the war* 
t o wards moro selfisy and — inward ^Lo^cu|g attitude^ , 
we are also worried about 

O.S 




t he! -aont r acrl c t i o: 


bK/»3 

tho Un - itad-Sta'Iiciir* dealings with ourselves: £mr (j^ 
exanypio thc-Bi ' e^'iden t 1 s announcement of nis^gcision 
to visit Chiha/Lgiven without Piierh^warning at a time 
when Chin#!>& Affaii^^Se^under active discussion 
b e tween our / t wu Guvei ' iur r S nts. 


TautfU li hcrrias inglv be i nfn npniprl - by nun npprawrfc -ing 


membership of the- EuiupeHii Euunuml'u Cuim unities, we 

cU Mrt T 

w e n -fe d far, rtfi'i a - ro&ao n attach no - b ees importance to our 


iqfns^ith the Unit^ck States/ Within 
eemmarbpre* we shall work for cores'tractive co-operation 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


ded to as the time for the visit approaches 


N J BARRINGTON 


DISTRIBUTION 


All Heads of Department 
All Under Secretaries 
All Private Secretaries 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


BRIEFS. 

—A GENERAL BRIEFS: 


No 

• 

Department 

responsible 

in association 
with 

• 1. 

Britain and the EEC 

EID 

WOD 

♦ 2. 

East/West relations 
(including Berlin, European 
security, MBFRs) 

• 

WOD 

WED 

EESD 

:* 3. 

Malta 

SED 


* 4. 

Pakistan 

SAD 


5. 

Falkland Islands 

LAD 

AIOD 

6. 

British Honduras/Guatamala 

WID 

LAD 

7. 

Gibraltar and Anglo/Spanish 
relations 

SED 

. " • • - : -i ; 

AIOD 

8. 

Cyprus 

SED 

:’.I • ■’ • 

' 9. 

Arab/tsrael dispute 

NED 


•10. 

The Gulf 

Arabian 


-11. 

Arms for South Africa 

• CSAD 


• 12. 

Rhodesia 

* RPD 


* 13. 

• 14. 

China and the UN 

Indo-China 

FED 

CSAD 


15. 

Anguilla 

Caribbean 

f . ■ 

16. 

Multilateral Trade problems 

TPD 


17. 

Sudan/Libya 

NAD 


B UNITED NATIONS BRIEFS: 



18. 

Next Secretary General 

UN (Political) 


19. 

Sea Bed and Law of the Sea 

MTD 


20. 

Outer Space 

STD 


21. 

Disaster Relief 

UN (E & S) 


22. 

Disarmament 

Disarmament 


23. 

Peacekeeping 

UN (Political) 
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in association 
with 


Department 

responsible 


24. U Thant UN (Political) 

25. Mr Adam Malik (President (POL)/SWPD 

of the Assembly) 

26. Mr Rogers N American : t :> 

27. Mr Gromyko EESD 

28. SefiTor Lopez Bravo (Spain) SED ., 

29. Mr Fukuda (Japan) FED 

30-. Mr Arikpo (Nigeria) WAD 

31. Mr Swaran Singh (India) SAD 

32. Mr Sultan Khan (Pakistan) SAD 

33. Mr Bury (Australia) SWPD 

34. Mr Eban (Israel) NED 

35. Dr Herrera (Guatemala) LAD/WlD 

36. Mr Ofori Atta (Ghana) WAD 

37. Mr Mungai (Kenya) EAD 

38. Mr Sharpe (Canada) N American 

39. Dr de Pablo Pardo (Argentina) LAD 

40. Mr Schmelzer (Netherlands) WED 

41. Mr Wickman (Sweden) WED 

42. Dr Jarring NED 
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TO PRIORITY WASHINGTON TEL NO 2089 OF 4 AUGUST INFO UKMIS NEW 
YORK PEKING HONG KONG. n 

MY TELEGRAM NO 2068; CHINESE REPRESENTATION IN THE UN. 

PLEASE PASS THE FOLLOWING TO MR. ROGERS: 



BEGINS: 

QUOTE THANK YOU FOR YOUR MESSAGE THROUGH WALTER ANNENBERG ABOUT 
YOUR NEW POLICY ON CHINA AT THE UNITED NATIONS. YOU KNOW MY-VIEW 
THAT I CANNOT SEE HOW ANY PROPOSAL DESIGNED TO RESULT IN TWO 
CHINAS BEING SEATED THERE CAN BE A STARTER AMD I AM GRATEFUL 
FOR YOUR UNDERSTANDING. WHILE MAINTAINING THIS, I SHALL DO MY BEST 
NOT TO MAKE YOUR TASK MORE DIFFICULT AND I HOPE TO HEAR IN DUE 
COURSE HOW YOU PLAN TO HANDLE THINGS IN THE UN. 

WITH BEST WISHES. UNQUOTE 

ALEC- DOUGLAS-HOME 

ENDS. . ' •/.. • ;f ' ' 

4 ' - 

V • 

ftJl 

DOUGLAS-HOME 


DEPARTMENTAL DISTRIBUTION 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


I can record that in regard to the point mentioned 
by Mr. Overton in the third paragraph of his minute of 
21 July, the Secretary of State did mention this to 
Mr. Irwin at lunch. The PUS has also written to Lord 
Cromer asking him to make the point to both Mr. iiogers and 
Dr. Kissinger. The Ambassador proposes to speak also to 
Mr. Helms. 


1 "' 

* f 


CONFIDENTIAL 


(Stewart Crawford) 
29 July, 1971. 
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Private^£>ecrejbary 
Sir S Cra^rford 
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UNITED STATES ATTITUDE TO EEC 


1. Please see Mr Rippon's minute on attached submission 


suggesting a personal message to Mr Rogers: 

"I would say nothing. I have made these points here 
when I met Samuels; and in Washington to Rogers, 
Kissinger and Petersen. I do not think the matter 


need be pursued further.” 


2. The Secretary of State might like to see Mr Rippon’s 
comment. There is a danger, certainly, of protesting too 
much. If no message goes the points can be made on another 


occasion, 


vJ 


H T A Overton 
North America Dept 


26 July 1971 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


DRAFT MESSAGE TO THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM P ROGERS FROM 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


During our talks with. Jack Irwin on 20 July he met 
Geoffrey Rippon, and I gather that they discussed anxieties 
in the United States about the effects of EEC enlargement. 

I know that you share our views on the advantages for 
the United States of an enlarged Community, as a "sturdier 
pillar of the structure of peace”. We understand the anxieties 
now being expressed in some quarters in the United States 
about certain EEC policies and the effect of enlargement. 

It remains our intention to work within the Community for 
policies which are outward looking, and I believe that the 
stable and more prosperous Europe resulting from enlargement 
will provide opportunities for your businessmen and exporters 
which will far outweigh any initial difficulties of adjustment 
which enlargement may cause. 

I see no reason why our future as loyal and effective 
Europeans should involve any weakening of our ties with the 
American Government and people. On the contrary, as Ted Heath 
said in his speech to the Bar Association, we look forward to 
a more balanced partnership with you, and one in which we will 
be able to carry a greater share of the common burden. I am 
quite certain, as he also said, that a permanent satisfactory 
relationship between Europe and the United States is essential 
both to our interests and to our joint endeavours. And of 
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t 

course our bilateral collaboration with you in a number of 
important fields, notably nuclear affairs and Intelligence, 
will not be affected in any way by British entry into the EEC. 

May I take the opportunity to express my personal thanks 
for the consistent and helpful support for our application 
shown by you and your colleagues under the leadership of the 
President whose recent personal message was much appreciated here. 
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Private Secretary 

c.c. Mr. Daunt 

Sir C. O’Neill" 
Sir T. Brimelow 
•Mr. Hankey 
Mr.-Robinson 
Mr. Statharn 
' Mr. Overton^ 
Mr. Heath 



MR. IRWIN 

After lunch today at th e American Embassy, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy had some talk with the United 
•.States Under Secretary of State. 


2. , ‘ They discussed the American apprehensions about 
the effects of the enlargement of the Community. 

Mr. Nippon said that HMG were grateful to the US 
Government for their readiness to come to an agreement 
on the application of our interim levy scheme. He 
believed the enlargement of the Community would be 
in the economic as well as the political interest of 
the United States, and advanced the arguments which 
he had used in Washington last March. Mr. Irwin did 
not seem particularly worried. He said that it would 
help the Administration if some sort of initiative in 
favour of multilateral trade were seen under active 
consideration before the 1972 Presidential election. 


Mr. Nippon said that the Americans were now helping 
us, and we would certainly do what we could to help 
them. I 
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Sir T. nrisiolow 
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I have :ioan a copy of I-h% Sosa’s uduate to 
i'lr. Overton of D July, laakiag the point that our 
bilateral relations with the United States in the 
particular fields of -nuclear affairs and intelligence 
vdil remain oatiroly unaffected by our entry into the 


CSC, X. should like to support this strongly, and to 


suggest that tlio Oocrciar y of State should bo advised 


to taho too initiativa in patting t«o point firmly 
to i-b*, Sogers when he visits London. Whether or 
not in the long run our relationship in those 
fields becones eroded as a result of a change 
in attitude on. tbo part of th'o U«3. Cfovorwaent, our 
lino ought 1 think to be to xnalco quits- clear to tho 
AfirdLnistration that iwill not be eroded by us. 
fhis sooras to mo to require making emphatically to 
tkovr: at a time who a they may be wondering what .. 
are tho implications of our becoming « member of tho 
Community. 


( Cteuer fc Crawfand ) 

lb only, lb?l• 


Copies: Private Secretary 
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Mr*, ho so 
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Mr, Overton ^ 
Lord ISridges* 
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•RECEIVED IN SPEECH BY THE PRIME MINISTER. THE RT. HON. EDWARD 
iGiSTRYNo.72 HEATH, M.B.E., M.P., TO THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
19JUL1971 AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. GROSVENOR HOUSE,' 

■ LONDON, 19 JULY, 1971 (approximately 11.00 a.m.) 


I am honoured to address this most distinguished 
gathering of American lawyers. The decision of the hss.ibly 
Assembly to meet once again in London has given great 
pleasure here. For, or the many bonds uniting America and 
Britain, none is stronger than the deep seated respect whici 
we share for the liberty of the subject under the rule of 
law. 


easuhe here. For, or the many bonds uniting America and 
itain, none is stronger than the deep seated respect which 
share for the liberty of the subject under the rule of 


I want to speak today of the prospects which face us 
in Europe, and about what they mean for the relations' 

)■ between our two countries. 

My meeting with President Pompidou in Paris in being 
followed by the meeting of the negotiators at Luxembourg 
in June made it plain for the first time that Britain now 
has a clear choice before her: whether to.join in building 
an increasingly strong, prosperous and united Europe on 
the basis of an enlarged European Community: or whether 
to stand aside and see this great enterprise go ahead without 
us * 

_ The British Parliament has still to take its decision. 
But I am confident that it will be the right one: that we 
should go in. 

p „, + ,L beli g ve bbab in a few years’ time not merely will 

and inw?t r +£ e + n Coi ™nity seem natural 
and inevitable, but the fact that we were outside for so 

long will appe&r quite extraordinary. so 

\ 

For we are of course part of Europe. ‘ • 

history r of Europe? d yeaPS we have been involved in the 

We have fought two wars in Europe during this century. 

b**S 8 ar*" 1 ' 

towards W full a participation^in the ppSS 1, • logi S al ste P 

isiw'caEs? s «■ s? 1 ™!" 1 . 

this ooun^ry : *'a03^Europe S wii benefit which 

,enhance our^ecur^MihfSM Su^peri^ 11 
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More than that, through the stimulus which unity will 
bring- I believe we can look for resurgence of life in the 
European Community and a revitalising of Europe's role ana 
influence throughout the world. 

This is a matter of concern to you as well as to us. 

We are deeply conscious of all that Europe owes to the 
United States. 


11 



In the years since then, America and.Western Europe have 
stood together-in defence of.the basic principles of freedom 
and justice upon which our civilisations are founded. 

We have been faced - we are still faced - with doctrines 
which reject' much of what we regard as essential to free and 
worthwhile living. 

Those doctrines are no longer so uniform and monolithic 
as they may once have appeared. Men and women the world 
over tend to have the same hopes and aspirations for a better 
and a freer life, and no political system can for ever . -• 
ignore them. 

But the basic differences between the Western way of 
life and the Communist world remain, and Communist ambitions 
have not changed. It is the means by which we in the West 
.handle them and endeavour to live with them that has under¬ 
gone change. The important initiative of your President 
towards China As the most recent evidence of that. 


In the joint task of ensuring our security and the 
right to live as we wish to live, the burden on the United 
States has been a heavy one. 

v 

Our own history helps us to understand, perhaps better 
than most, the grave responsibilities which have fallen to 
you. 

We know what it means to have forces stationed all 
over the world; to have people look to you in every crisis 
and calamity. 

• • 

We understand your feeling that the countries of.Europe 
should bear a greater share of the burden of the defence or 
the West. 

. i 

The presence of your forces in Europe is. we believe an 
essential guarantee of the credibility of NATO's strategy. 

But Europe recognises the need to increase its own contribu¬ 
tion. 
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We have already taken steps to do so. A billion 
dollars is to be spent by the European members of the 
Alliance on a defence improvement programme. 


4 Britain is contributing to that, not only financially 
but in particular by providing additional forces of our ' 
own to provide NATO with more teeth. 


Our ultimate purpose must be a more balanced defence 

. _ • ... * 1 U . , r J 4- 4- VS/-** /S tVI /~\ V\ *T" n 


partnership with you. And, with the enlargement and 
development of the Community, this, I believe, will become 


more possible 


■ 
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Nor is it entirely a matter of military defence. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance has been not only the instrument by 
which the Western World has maintained its security; it has 
also been the means by which we have sought to bring about 
better relations with the Communist world. 

In this task too the voice of the West will be heard with 
increased respect if it is backed by a common Western European 
policy. 

- At their meeting at The Hague in December 1969 the Heads » 
of Government of the Six declared their consciousness of the 
role that a united Europe had to play in promoting the 
relaxation of international tension and rapprochement among all 
peoples - and .first and foremost among ( those of the entire 
European continent. 

Beyond Europe, in the third world, we shall also be able to 
do more, along with you, in the crucial task of assisting those 
countries to develop their resources and build up their 
economies. 

Already the Community of the Six has demonstrated its 
concern to provide generously for development. 

The European Community has been the first major donor to 
nut into operation a system of generalised preferences under 
the UNCTAD Agreement. 

In addition to the aid programmes of the individual members 
the Community has' established a European development fund which 
is providing 1,000 million dollars for the Yaounde Convention 
countries. ' - : - 

An enlarged Community will have still wider relations with 
the developing world. 

All the Commonwealth countries in Africa and the Caribbean 
will have the opportunity of association with the enlarged 
Community. A special assurance has been given to safeguard the 
interests of the Commonwealth sugar producers, and the community 
has confirmed its objective to expand and reinforce trade 
relo,tions with Commonwealth countries in Asia. 

In his foreign policy report to Congress in February 
President Nixon spoke of enlargement of the European Community 
in those words: "The United States has always supported the 
strengthening and enlargement of the European Community. We 

still do. Wo welcome cohesion in Europe because it makes 
Europe a sturdier pillar of the'structure of peace". 

That.too was President Kennedy's design. 
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That is what wo are building - w a sturdier pillar of the 
structure of peace". 


But President Nixon also foresaw that European unity would 
pose problems for American policy. Y/o recognise this. 


> There is, I know, concern for the freedom and expansion of 
trade. Some people fear that the enlargement of the Community 


and the conclusion of association and other trade agreements 


with it my lead to the creation of an inward-looking economic 
bloc which might set'back the cause of multilateral trade in the 
world and damage certain American economic interests. 


Let me say here and now that i do not believe such a'fear 
to be justified. 


So far your oxporienco with the Six has been encouraging 


Trade between the Community and the United States has more 
than treblod in the twelve years since 1958 and is still growing 
rapidly. 


Every year from 1960 to 1967 the United States had a largo 
visible trade surplus with the Community averaging 1.3 billion 
dollars a year, and while it fell in 1968 it has risen again 
since‘that date. 


In tho ten years up to 1970 American exports to the 
Community more than doubled. They rose faster than your exports 
to the rest of tho world or to tho EFTA countries. 


As for the future, the Community's External Tariff to which 
wo shall adhero is on average lower than our own present tariff. 


In tho industrial field one of the most important lessons 
v/o have learned sinco the war is that trade between industrialised 
countries increases more rapidly than that botwcon industrial 
and primary producing countries. 


In tho agricultural field, there is some degree of 
protectionism on both sides of the Atlantic. But there is no 
reason why tho increases in trade in agricultural products 
botwoon the United States and tho existing Community should not 
continue whon tho Community is enlarged. 


Tho forging of tho now Europe will inevitably mean changes 
and adjustments. Thoro will be problems which will have to bo 
thrashod out. 


I 
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RECORD OP CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OP STATE FOR 
FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS AND MR JOHN IRWIN, UNITED 
STATES UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE HELD AT THE FOREIGN AND 
COMMONWEALTH OFFICE AT 11 AM ON TUESDAY 20 JULY 1971 


The Hon John N Irwin 


HE Mr Annenberg 
Mr Hillenbrand 


Mr Greene 


Mr Galloway 
Mr Scott George 


Mr John King 


Mr Custer 


Mr Oplinger 




Present 

p—- 

RECEIVED IN The Hon Sir ^lec Douglas-Home 
REGISTRY No. 72 KT MP 

23 JUL 1971 The Rt Hon Joseph Godber MP 

- f . , 

Mr ;tothony Royle HP 

- L - Sir Denis Greenhill KCMG OEE 

•v 

i 

Sir Thomas Brimelow KCMG OBE 

Sir Stanley Tomlinson KCMG 
(part only) 

Sir William Luce GBE KCMG 
(part only) 

Mr C M LeQuesne CMG 
(part only) 

Mr M L Hudson 

Mr J Leahy 

Mr J A N Graham 

Mr H T A Overton 

Mr C D Lush 


PAKISTAN 

1 . Sir Alec Douglas-Home welcomed Mr Irwin and proposed that 
discussion should start with Pakistan. We were trying to per¬ 
suade President Yahya Khan to create an administration in East 
Pakistan which could command general support. This would have 
to include members of the Awaml movement. President Yahya had 
originally hoped to include some 120 of these in an admin¬ 
istration, but his estimate of the number had dwindled and it 
did not seem that he had any immediate prospect of setting up 
an administration. There was no chance of the refugees 
returning until some sort of political structure had been 
established. Prince Sadruddln had said that if about fifty UN 
officials were allowed to operate in East Pakistan together with 
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the same number on the Indian side of the border, this could 
help to get the refugees to go back. But the Indians were 
sceptical about this proposal. Our information was that the 
refugees were still pouring out at the rate of 40-50,000 a day. 
Mr Irwin Baid that the Indian Ambassador in Washington had con¬ 
firmed this estimate to him. The Americans had no different 
information. They had asked their refugee specialist in 
Pakistan to investigate, and he had reported that he could see 
no sign of refugee movement on the roads in Pakistan, although 
there was a good deal inside India. He wondered whether the 
Indian estimate might be distorted by the movement of refugees 
from place to place inside India. Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked 
whether Mr Irwin had any Ideas about what should be done. 

Mr Irwin said that he had talked to the Indians about Prince 
Sadruddin's scheme. They were opposed to it on the basis that 
it equated India and Pakistan by stationing UK representatives 
in both. They had said that if President Yahya could be per¬ 
suaded to call off his armed forces, there might be some better 
basis for a deal. The Indians were convinced that the Bize of 
the present flow was directly caused by the action of the 
Pakistan Army. There were far more coming out than there would 
be as a result of simple internal unrest. The fighting was not 
limited to the areas where the Bengali guerillas were active. 

If the flow of refugees slowed to a trickle as a result of the 
situation in East Pakistan becoming calmer, the Indians could 
accept a UN presence, though not of equal size to that in 
Pakistan. 


2. The Americans were in constant touch with President Yahya. 
They had been disappointed with his speech on 28 June. 

Mr Greene had Just told him of a conversation he had had about 
SheikhMuJibum. If he was executed, this could exacerbate the 
situation. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that a group of British 
MPs who had recently been in Pakistan were convinced that 
President Yahya did not know what his army had been doing in 
Bengal. It was a good thing that he had now decided to visit 
Dacca. Mr Irwin said that he understood that President Yahya 
also intended to appoint a civilian to represent him in East 
Pakistan. Mr Godber asked whether we could press the Indians to 
accept a UN presence on their side of the border. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home said that we might do this, but they had a good 
point that it would be wrong to try to persuade refugees to 
return when there were still nearly 50,000 a day coming out. 

Mr Irwin said that the Indians had told him that they would 
also be unhappy if only a few Moslem refugees started to go back, 
and things therefore began to look a little more normal, but no 
Hindus returned. The Americans wanted to push the Indians as 
hard as they could to accept a UN presence, and it would be 
helpful if the British did the same. It would also be a good 
thing if we could persuade President Yahya to try to get to 
know the military situation better. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
commented that if President Yahya took the army out of East 
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Pakistan, the existing administrative structure would collapse. 

Mr Irwin agreed that this problem existed - it was something of 
a chicken and egg situation. 

3* Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that as regards aid our attitude 
was that before we agreed on any new aid to East Pakistan, there 
must be a political framework into which it could be injected, 
since there must be some arrangement for administering it. He 
did not think that this differed much in practice from 
American policy although he had inadvertently in an answer to a 
supplementary question in the House of Commons gone rather 
farther in speaking of a political settlement. In addition how¬ 
ever it was always possible that we could do something in some 
areas before an administration was set up, for example in the 
relief field, where we had promised to provide £lm. Mr Irwin 
said that the Americans had not expressed their position on aid 
in quite the same terms. They had' said that they would not 
grant aid unless an ability to use it could be demonstrated. 

This came to more or less the same thing bs the British position, 
although it was based on a- different concept. Moreover it was 
conceivable that some aid could .be used, if the countryside was 
peaceful, even before a political structure had been established. 
5ir Alec Douglas-Home asked whether the Americans would be pre¬ 
pared to grant some aid while the army was still running East 
Pakistan. Mr Irwin said that they would prefer to have the aid 
administered through the United Nations. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
commented that there seemed to be no real difference between 
our positions. Mr Irwin said that the cost of the refugees was 
terrible. Mrs Gandhi had said that looking after them would 
cost some $600m, and the Americans themselves estimated that it 
would cost at least #200m. Added to this were the problems of 
the disruption of Indian society caused by the influx. 

4. Sir Denis Greenhill asked whether the Americans had dis¬ 
cussed this problem with the Russians. Mr Irwin said that they 
had not, although the possibility of doing so had been con¬ 
sidered. The Americans had recently had a problem with the 
Indians over arms shipments to Pakistan. On 25 March they had 
stopped all new shipments of arms, and Mr Rogers had told 
Swaran Singh that they had done so. But unfortunately there had 
been a number of items still in the pipeline which had been 
handed over to the Pakistan Government's agents in March and 
April. The Indians had admitted that these were not really 
significant - they consisted of two shiploads of spare parts for 
items already supplied. But the impact had been psychologically 
devastating. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that unfortunately we 
ourselves were not in a very good position to put pressure on 
the Indians since we were in the midst of having a row with them 
over cotton. Sir Denis Greenhill said that the Russians might 
be ready to exert some pressure. Their outlook on this seemed 
to be similar to our own. If all three powers made represen¬ 
tations, it might help. Mr Irwin said that he doubted whether 
the Russians had given as much assistance to India as was 
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generally assumed. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that he thought 
we should work more actively with the Russians over this. Too 
many people had been luke-warm about Prince Sadruddin's plan. 

We should push it. Mr Irwin said that the Russians were in many 
ways in the best position to do this. Mr Godber said that he 
had raised this subject with the Russians at ECOSOC, but had been 
unable to budge them very far. They had only been interested in 
strictly humanitarian aid. Sir Denis Greenhill said that the 
Russians were likely to suspect the UN plan if it appeared to be 
a Security Council operation. It would be more attractive to 
them if they could be convinced that it was purely humanitarian. 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home suggested that the Americans should keep 
in touch with us over this and let us know what reactions they 
had from the Russians. Mr Irwin said that the Americans were 
particularly worried by the cost of the refugees - they them¬ 
selves were not prepared to become financially committed to that 
scale of help. The only solution seemed to be to get the 
refugees back into East Pakistan. 

INDO-CHINA 

5. Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked Mr Irwin what the position was 
over the Paris negotiations with the North Viet-Namese. When 
was Mr Bruce going? Mr Irwin said that the newspaper report that 
the American Ambassador in Korea would be replacing Mr Bruce 
would probably turn out to be correct. Mr Bruce himself wanted 
to leave by the end of August, but it might not be possible to 
keep to that. The Americans considered that the North Viet-Namese 
Seven Points were deceptive, but they had not given up hope of 
using them as a basis for exploring the North Viet-Namese 
position. They had been disappointed by the North Viet-Namese 
rejection of their proposal for a secret session to discuss 
them. No decision had yet been taken on the size of the 
American forces that would remain in Viet-Nam after December. 

On the military side. President Thieu had told Mr Irwin himself 
and Dr Kissinger that he expected an offensive in Regions 1 and 2 
in late 1971 or early 1972. He thought that it would be 
possible to contain this and to get through the dry season with 
only perhaps some propaganda loss, but expected the North 
Viet-Namese to try again in the dry season of 1972 to 1973* This 
would be more difficult to contain since he would have less help 
from the Americans. If he got through that, he expected to be 
able to talk a good deal more realistically with the North 
Viet-Namese. 

6. Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked whether the North Viet-Namese 
offer on the release of prisoners had put the Administration on 
the spot. Mr Irwin said that it had. He himself felt that the 
American press was beginning to realise just how Bhallow the 
Seven Points were, but the offer on prisoners of war was an 
extremely strong point. President Nixon had stood firm on two 
preconditions for American withdrawal, (l) the release of 
American prisoners of war and (2) a reasonable chance for South 
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Viet-Nam to survive. Judgement of the latter precondition had 
inevitably to be subjective. 

CHINA 

7. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that he had seen a telegram from 
Lord Cromer reporting his talk with Mr Rogers about China. It 
appeared that the Chinese had not imposed any preconditions 
relating to the United Nations for President Nixon's visit. On 
the last occasion that he had discussed China with Mr Rogers, 
the latter had talked of the possibility of arguing that the 
expulsion of a member from the UN was an important question 
which needed a two thirds majority. He had told Mr Rogers that 
we had consistently voted for the Albanian Resolution which 
called for expulsion. He did not see any possibility of a 

"Two China" solution. However, if the Nationalists were pre¬ 
pared to stay in the UN as Formosa, that might be a different 
situation. We ourselves had decided not to support the 
Important Question Resolution this year (not that it seemed 
likely that it would be moved) and had told the Chinese this. 

Mr Irwin said that the Americans had come to no final decision 
on Chinese representation in the UN - they had been discussing 
the possibilities with the Republic of China (Taiwan). They 
recognised that the Important Question Resolution would prob¬ 
ably no longer work. Their decision depended on the degree to 
which the Nationalists insisted on retaining a Security Council 
seat. Sir Alec's suggestion of UN membership for Formosa would 
be the very least the Americans could offer, and he did not 
think that the Nationalists would agree to it. The Americans 
intended to adhere to their Defence Treaty with the Nationalists 
and to support them in some form at the United Nations. 

8 . Mr Godber asked how the proposal for Mr Nixon's visit to 
China arose and what happened during Dr Kissinger's visit to 
Peking. Mr Irwin said that he would prefer to leave this for 

Mr Rogers to tell Lord Cromer - he himself was not fully briefed. 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that he did not believe the 
Communist Chinese would come into the United Nations without a 
seat on the Security Council. There would therefore almost 
certainly be a majority in favour of that, and also, he thought, 
against a "Two China" solution. But there would be some support 
for a seat for Formosa. He asked Mr Irwin if the Americans could 
let us know when they made up their minds how to handle the 
problem. We ourselves believed that the status of Formosa was 
undecided and had told Peking this. 

MUTUAL AND BALANCED FORCE REDUCTIONS (MBFR) 

9 . Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that the more we looked at MBFR 
the more we disliked them - there was so small a margin in 
which the West could move. We did not like the prospects for 
the Western Alliance of a reduction in forces. Mr Irwin said 
that he recognised the problems. But the Administration had 
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strong political pressures for force reductions to contend with, 
and could not stand put against the present mood of Congress. 

The Mansfield Amendment was not a one time phenomenon. The 
Americans certainly did not intend to rush into reductions and 
would do the best they could to preserve security. There were 
a lot of very important questions of detail to be considered, 
the size of the cut, whether it should be asymmetrical, whether 
it should apply to indigenous troops, and what the timetable was 
to be. British experts were discussing the details in 
Washington this week. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said he was pleased 
these discussions were taking place. NATO had done a good deal 
of work on MBFR and, like ourselves, liked them less the more 
they saw of them. He had just seen a telegram reporting a dis¬ 
cussion in NATO about who the Explorer should be. It seemed 
that they were unanimous in favour of Sr Brosio, except for 
Denmark. Mr Irwin said that the Americans would try to formulate 
their position internally by the late summer. There would be a 
meeting of NATO Deputy Foreign Ministers in October and he 
thought that Sr Brosio could go off on his travels thereafter. 
There were three factors affecting American policy on this, 

(a) the need to take account of political pressures in 
Washington, (b) the desire to move ahead on a reasonable basis, 
and (c) their intention to work through NATO and not to do a 
bilateral deal with the Russians. Mr Godber asked about the 
extent of political pressure in Washington for a unilateral 
reduction. Mr Irwin said he thought that such pressure could be 
contained if there was a reasonable prospect of movement on MBPR. 
It was important to give the appearance of making progress. 

If Congress thought that we were stalling there would be con¬ 
siderable support for a unilateral move. 

10. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that if NATO came to the con¬ 
clusion that the West would be weakened by MBPR we would have to 
educate public opinion. Mr Irwin agreed that we would have to 
persuade people that it would be possible to reduce American 
assistance. He realised that this could affect NATO exercises 
such as AD70. Mr Godber asked about the extent to which it was 
intended to reduce forces. Mr Irwin said that this was 
nebulous at present. He thought that a figure for initial 
reductions of 10% or less would not be enough to contain 
Congressional pressure over a 2/3 year period. Mr Godber said 
that this would have a serious effect on the security of Etirope. 
Mr Irwin said that the best way to counter this would be to 
carry through the current NATO exercises designed to increase the 
effectiveness of the forces that would remain. 

11 . Mr Hillenbrand said that MBPR papers were being produced by 
the ream in Washington. Of the possible models, some were 
relatively less unfavourable than others. They had not yet 
decided which was the least unfavourable model. When they had 
settled on this, they hoped to feed it into NATO in September. 

In the course of the exercise they had come to some interesting 
statistical conclusions. Some of the symmetrical cuts at the 
lower end of the scale would leave the United States better off 
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at M Day and less well off on M + 21, with a good chance that 
the position could be restored by M +30. This, of course, 
raised the question of whether the deterrent would be used - few 
people really believed that we would fight a conventional war 
in Europe for any length of time. This was one of the factors 
that made the models particularly difficult to construct. 

Mr Irwin said that there was also the question whether the 
reductions would apply to forces only or also to equipment. If 
they applied to the latter, the rate of reinforcement would be 
slower since equipment would have to be brought from the United 
States. If, on the other hand, equipment was left in depots in 
Europe by both sides, this would increase the verification pro¬ 
blem. It was not certain whether the Russians would agree to 
have observers in East and West Germany and Poland as they had 
at one time proposed. 

12. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that he was glad that the 
Americans would be able to table their models by the beginning 
of September. He wondered what interpretation they put on the 
recent flurry of Soviet proposals such as that for a Five Power 
Nuclear Conference and the avoidance of naval incidents. 

Mr Irwin said that there was certainly a propaganda element in 
this, but that the proposals also had a serious content. The 
Americans were prepared to explore them. On the proposal for a 
Five Power Nuclear Conference, they would be guided by the 
reactions of the UK, France and particularly China. They did 
not know what the Chinese would be prepared to do. Sir Denis 
Greenhlll commented that the Chinese seemed to have been slow 
in defining their position. Mr Irwin said that he thought they 
would finish by rejecting the Soviet proposal. They seemed 
likely to prefer a general disarmament conference with a fairly 
wide representation from the third world. 

MIDDLE EAST 

13. Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked how the Americans saw the pro¬ 
spects of a Security Council meeting on Jerusalem, which the 
Jordanians seemed determined to have. Hr Sisco was going to 
Israel on 26 July and M Harmel would be in the Middle East until 
the 29th. Would it be possible to get the Jordanians to hold 
off until after that date? Mr Irwin said that he hoped it 
would be possible to get them to postpone it. Mr Sisco was 
going to Israel in order to try to keep up the momentum towards 
an interim settlement. Whether he could get the Israelis to 
move was uncertain. Sir Alec said that he hoped the Americans 
would succeed in getting some progress towards an interim 
arrangement. The effort on this had to come largely from them. 
Mr Irwin said that to turn the question over to Dr Jarring would 
not advance matters. Mr Qodber asked about the time scale - how 
long were the Americans prepared to wait if there seemed to be 
no progress towards an interim arrangement? Mr Irwin said that 
they had not set themselves a deadline - they would be guided 
more by how things developed. They thought that an interim 
solution was the best chance for movement towards a general 
settlement - if they did not achieve this, they would have come 
to a dead end. 
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l4. Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked whether Mr Irwin thought that 
there were difficulties within the Egyptian Government between 
President 3adat and Mr Riad. Mr Irwin said that he had 
recently talked to President Sadat and felt that he would still 
like to move ahead and wanted the Americans to continue to play 
their middle r<5le. Sir Alec said that he assumed that 
President Sadat wanted the interim arrangement to be part of an 
ultimate settlement. Mr Irwin said that this was a difficult 
point, as was the proposal that there should be Egyptian forces 
on the East Bank of the Canal. There would have to be some 
give on both sides. 

15» Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that he had recently told 
Mr Eban that the 1967 frontier would inevitably form 98% of the 
eventual borders of Israel. Why could the Israelis not say that 
they accepted the 1967 line and specify the two or three adjust¬ 
ments? Mr Eban had refused to do this. Sir Denis Greenhill 
asked whether the Americans thought the Arabs would take any 
action in the General Assembly in addition to raising the 
question of Jerusalem. Mr Irwin said he had not heard whether 
this was likely; it was of course always possible. Mr Godber 
asked whether the Arabs or the Israelis had been more positive in 
their response to the American proposals for an interim 
arrangement. Mr Irwin said that the Arabs had been more 
positive. Mr Godber asked whether it followed that Mr Sisco 
would be putting pressure on the Israelis. Mr Irwin said that 
they had considered how far pressure would help. They had 
decided that the process had to be more one of bargaining and 
persuading than pressure, for two reasons, (a) the obduracy of 
the Israelis and (b) US internal politics. He personally 
questioned the Israeli view of the strength of the political 
pressure they were able to exert in the US. He was not con¬ 
vinced that people would continue to support Israel if there was 
a real prospect of confrontation with the Soviet Union - the 
current feeling about Viet-Nam might carry over here. 

16 . Mr Godber asked whether, in order to get agreement, the 
Israelis would have to agree to a UAR presence east of the Canal. 
Mr Irwin said that they would. Sir Alec Douglas-Home commented 
that the presence could of course be one limited to police, or to 
military with small arms only. He asked whether, if an interim 
arrangement ran into the sand, there would be any value in 
reverting to the Pour Power talks. Could the Pour Powers offer 
any sort of security guarantee to Israel? Mr Irwin said that he 
was unsure whether this would make the Israelis more or less 
willing to move. Mr Le Quesne asked Mr Irwin about his 
reference to Mr Sisco's approach to the Israelis having to be a 
bargaining one. Was this bargaining with the Americans or 
bargaining with the Arabs? Mr Irwin said that American dealings 
with the Israelis were not bargaining in the sense of the 
Americans taking up a position and then trying to get the 
Israelis and then the Arabs to agree with it. They attempted to 
be more of a true middleman and to discuss with both sides the 
various points that had to be taken into account. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home said that he hoped that the Americans succeed in 
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obtaining an interim arrangement. The British posture on this 
had to be deliberately one of lying low and leaving the 
Americans to get on with it. If the interim arrangement failed, 
he saw little chance of progress. Mr Irwin said that in this 
situation, as Sir Alec had said, we would have to look again at 
what the Four Powers could do. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that 
he supposed that we should have to go back to Dr Jarring. He 
thought that the interim arrangement should be pursued as hard 
as possible, but he was not optimistic as to its chances. He 
asked whether the Americans could tell us the results of 
Mr Sisco's visit when they had his report. 

SUDAN 

17* Mr Annenberg asked how we viewed developments in the Sudan. 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that it was too early to form a clear 
view. From our first reports it looked as if the Sudan had 
gone rather more to the left. There had been signs that the 
previous Government was beginning to look to the West. 

Mr Annenberg said that the latest development could be dis¬ 
tressing. Mr Godber said that the individual concerned was 
certainly well to the left - in his internal broadcast he had 
made favourable references to the Soviet Union and had talked 
about "imperialist stooges". 

GULF 

18 . Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that we had been struggling to 
maintain a modest presence in the Gulf. We had concluded that 
we could not do this under the old pattern and Sir William Luce 
had been trying to persuade the Rulers to create a Federation 
with which we could make agreements which would be an umbrella 
for some military assistance. This would enable us to stay on 
in the area to a certain extent. The Rulers had been 
exasperatingly slow to agree, but were now at last showing signs 
that they would settle for a union of 6 expanding to 7* This 
would serve our purpose. 

19« We also had trouble with the bigger local potentates. 

King Faisal wanted a union of 9 and had frightened Bahrain into 
delaying their announcement that they wanted to become 
independent. But it seemed likely that would go for independ¬ 
ence nonetheless. A more troublesome complication was that 
the Shah wanted sovereignty over two tiny islands at the mouth 
of the Gulf, and wanted us to hand them over before January 
1972. We could not do this without creating a strong emotional 
reaction among the Arabs. The Shah was trying to damage the 
prospects of a union and might seize the islands by force unless 
we were able to find a compromise. Mr Irwin said that he hoped 
very much we could find a compromise since the Americans believed 
that the Shah was likely to move against the islands. They had 
had reports at one time that he was thinking only of a military 
presence. 
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21. Mr Irwin asked about the reaction of other Arab states. 

Sir William Luce said that the Shah had been upset by the report 
of the Iranian Ambassador in Cairo of a conversation Sir William 
had had with Mr Riad, in which he had explained the British 
position on the islands. This had been taken by the Shah as an 
attempt by the United Kingdom to persuade the Egyptians to act 
against Iran. The Shah appeared to be deluded about the degree 
of support he could expect if he did seize the islands - he had 
told Sir William Luce that the Americans would support this. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that it was still possible that we 
could work out some compromise to save the Rulers' faces. 

Mr Godber asked what advice the Americans had given the Shah 
over the Gulf. Mr Irwin said that he had urged the Shah to try 
to find a solution. He urged the British to do this also. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that the Shah appeared to calculate 
that there would be no adverse reaction if he were to grab the 
islands. Sir William Luce said that he sincerely hoped a com¬ 
promise would be found. 

MALTA 

22. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that Lord Carrington was now in 
Malta to discuss the situation with Mr Mintoff. It seemed likely 
that Mr Mintoff wanted us to pay more money for fewer 
facilities - we did not know exactly what he was going to ask 
for. This was an unattractive prospect. There was not much 
value in the facilities save in the NATO context - our presence 
in Malta prevented the Russians getting in. We had asked NATO 
whether it was prepared to arrange a collective subsidy to pay 
the price for our continued presence. Lord Carrington would 
also be asking Mr Mintoff what his attitude to a NATO presence 
was. We had so far had no report from Lord Carrington* One 
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alternative would be to allow Malta to go neutral. But 
Mr Mintoff was an unreliable character and we would have no 
guarantee that he would not let the Russians in. Mr Irwin said 
that Mr Feldman, the American Ambassador to Malta under 
Kennedy, had asked the State Department whether he could go back 
since he knew Mr Mintoff personally; They had said that they 
had no objection to his going back on the understanding that he 
would do so purely as an individual. They hoped to learn some¬ 
thing from him about Mr Mintoff's attitude. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home commented that the position did not look very good - 
Mr Mintoff was a greedy fellow. 

ICELAND 

23 . Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that we had Just had a report of 
our Ambassador’s conversation with the new Foreign Minister. 

He had said that it was his ambition to take the whole continental 
shelf for Iceland, but he did not expect to see this happen in 
his lifetime. It appeared that the new Government were playing 
this slow. Our Ambassador had asked about the problem of 
Iceland's relationship to NATO now that there were Communist 
members of the Government. The Foreign Minister had said that 
he would arrange that the Communist members of the Government 
would not see secret NATO papers. Mr Irwin said that the 
American information was the same. They hoped that the 
Icelandic Prime Minister and Foreign Minister felt that they 
did not have to go too far to propitiate the more extreme mem¬ 
bers of the new Government. Mr Ro.vle said that there would be a 
debate in the House that night on Icelandic fisheries. 

Mr Godber asked whether the Americans paid any rent for their 
base in Iceland. Mr Hillenbrand said that they did not, but 
they gave the Icelanders a certain amount of financial and 
other assistance. The Icelanders had advised the Americans to 
be patient and to trust the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 

Mr Irwin said that he thought it would be wise not to make a 
public issue of our relations with Iceland. 


24. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that during the negotiations 
with OffeC earlier this year, the American Department of Justice 
had permitted American oil companies to consult together and to 
help each other over Libya. The Department now wanted to publish 
the documents granting these dispensations. We feared that if 
they were published, doubt might be cast on the United States 
companies' ability to continue to consult together in the 
London Policy Group. There seemed likely to be another con¬ 
frontation with OPEC in the autumn. Sir Denis Greenhill 
commented that it looked as if OPEC were going to push for 
participation by producing countries in oil company operations. 

Mr Irwin Baid there were two questions, first whether the 
letters granting the dispensations should be published; and 
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secondly whether this publication would in fact weaken the 
position of the United States companies. The State Department 
had previously urged the Justice Department not to publish 
until the negotiations were over, and they had complied with 
this request. They were now under pressure both from the Con¬ 
gress and the press to publish the letters. He himself was 
not sure that publication would really affect the ability of 
American companies to consult in the London Group, although he 
himself would prefer that the documents were not published. 

Sir Denis Greenhill said that when the oil companies got 
together during the last crisis it had had a tonic effect. 

Mr Irwin said that he had made three points when the matter 
came up last January: (l) any agreements made must be firm; 

(2) OPEC should not be given the opportunity of playing one 
company off against another; (3) the oil companies must be 
given more time to cope with the problem, without the 
interruption of production. 

The letters of dispensation were in fact restricted to the 
preparation for the OPEC meeting earlier this year and he thought 
that, while the State Department had had strong grounds for 
objecting to publication before the negotiation, their grounds 
were less strong now. Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked Mr Irwin 
in any case to look into the question. 

EUROPE 

26. Mr Irwin said that he hoped the speech he had made on behalf 
of Mr Rogers yesterday had struck the right note. He had wan¬ 
ted to state the continued support of the United States for 
the unification of Western Europe but at the same time not to 
get involved in an internal British political row. He had 
tried not to do what a 19th century British Ambassador (Stanhope) 
had become notorious for doing in Washington during a 
Presidential election. Sir Alec DouglaB-Home Baid the speech was 
most helpful and we were grateful for it. 
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RECORD OE CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY 


0E STATE FOR FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


AND MR JOHN IRWIN. UNITED STATES UNDER SECRETARY 


OF STATE HELD AT THE FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH 


OFFICE AT 11 AM ON TUESDAY 20 JULY 1971 


Present 


L Hr 


The Rt Hon Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home KT MP 

The Rt Hon Joseph Godber 
MP 

Mr Anthony Royle MP 

Sir Denis Greenhill 

^ ICC MG OBE 

Sir Thomas Brimelow 
KCMG OBE 

Sir Stanley Tomlinson 
KCMG (part only) 

Sir William Luce 

GBE KCMG (part only) 

Mr C M LeOuesne 
CMG (part only) 

Mr M L Hudson 

Mr J Leahy 

Mr JAN Graham 

Mr H T A Overton 

Mr C D Lush 


Pakistan 

‘ Sir Alec Douglas-Home welcomed Mr Irwin and 


\ 

proposed that discussion should start with Pakistan 


Irwin 

Annenberg 

Hillenbr and 
Greene 

Galloway 

Scott George 

John King 

Custer 

Oplinger 


We were trying to persuai 


de^Yahya Khan to 


create 


an administration in East Pakistan which could 
command general support. This would have to 
include members of the Awami movement. ^Yahya had 
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were convinced that the size of the present flow 




was directly caused by the^action of the Pakistan 

(jtJtoMuytpJc 

Army. There were far more^than there wo Lad be as a 
result of simpl# internal unrest. The fighting 
was not limited to the areas where the Bengali 

I 

guerillas were active. If the flow of refugees 
slowed to a trickle as a result of the situation 
in East Pakistan becoming calmer, the Indians 

k 

could accept a TO presence, though not of equal 
size to that in Pakistan. ^ ~ L t„ k ' 

2. The Americans were in constant touch with^Yahya. 

They had been disappointed with his speech on . 

JosVpSld huv. 6^ o- o>nu<rsc4t^ kju#uxo» 

28 June. Mr Greerajhad^s poken to him - rooontly ■ 

I'odabout Sheik MujibtUA* If he Was executed, this 

could exacerbate the situation. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
said that a group of British MPs who had recently 
been in Pakistan were convinced that^Yahya did not 
know what his army had been doing in Bengal. It 
was a good thing that he had now decided to 
visit Dacca. Mr Irwin said that he understood that 
^Tahya also intended to appoint a civilian to 
represent him in East Pakistan. Mr Godber asked 
whether we could press the Indians to accept a 
UN presence on their side of the border. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that we might do this^ 
but they had .gseb a good point that it would be 
wrong to try to persuade refugees to return when 
there weig still nearly 50,000 a day coming out. 

Mr Irwin said that the Indians had told him that 
they would also be unhappy if only a few Moslem 
refugees started to go back, and things therefore 
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began to look a little more normal, but no Hindus 
returned. The Americans wanted to push the Indians 
as hard as they could to accept a UN presence, and 
it would be helpful if the British did the same. 

It would also be a good thing if we could persuade tW^ 
Yahya to try to get to know the military situation 
better. Sir Alec Douglas-Home commented that if 
Yahya took the army out of East Pakistan, the 
existing administrative structure would collapse. 

Mr Irwin agreed that this problem existe d - it was 
something of a chicken and egg situat ionj " 

Alec Douglas-Home said that as regards aid our 
attitude was that before we agreed on any new aid 
to East Pakistan^ there must c be a political' s true tiu^o 
-mTi i nh c Quid adminirj lv?r i L. j^b was always possible 
that we could do something^before an administration 
was set up, for example in the relief field # where 
we had promised to provide £lm. Mr Irwin said 
that the Americans had not expressed their position 
on aid in quite the same terms. They had said 
that they would not grant aid unless an ability 


to use it could be demonstrated. This.came to 

"tAa. 8wt*/X- o i-f 0 

more or less the ^liimy resul t as -ewa?^position, 

•- al t hough /it was conceivable that some aid could be 

used^iftfer count rjrwas peacefu^before a political 

structure had been established. Sir Alec Douglas-ilome 

asked whether the Americans would be prepared to 

grant some aid while the army was still ri.mning 

East Pakistan. Mr Irwin said that they would 

prefer to have the aid administered through the 

United Nations. Sir Alec Douglas-Home commented 

that there seemed to be no real difference between 

our positions. Mr Irwin said that the cost of the 
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refugees was terrible.'"') 

s' -—-- J 

C_Mrs Gandhi had said that vsw cost some $600m, 
and the Americans themselves estimated that it 
would cost at least $200m. Added to this were the 
problems of the disruption of Indian society caused 


by the influx |(k Sir Denis Greenhill asked whether 
the Americans had discussed this problem with the 
Russians. Mr Irwin said that they had not, although 
the possibility of doing so had been considered. 

The Americans had recently had a problem with the 

March. 

Indians over arms shipments to Pakistan. On 25 May 

nit 

they had stopped 1dve shipments of arms, 

and Mr Rogers had told SwararjSingh that they had 

done so. But unfortunately there had been a number 

of items still in the pipeline which had been handed 

over to the Pakistan Government's agents in March 

and April., ThQ Indians had admitted that these jju***- 
'*w4' . 

consisted of two shiploads no roe rib 

si^>fioanae ^.-vgA^ig£ t -- they ucro r ^ 110 spa.re parts for 

items already supplied. But the impact had been 

psychologically devastating. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 

said that unfortunately we OTirselves were not in 

a very good position to put pressure on the Indians 

since we were in the midst of having a row with 

them over cotton. Sir Denis Greenhill said that 

the Russians might be ready to exert some pressure. 

Their outlook on this seemed to be similar to our 

own. If all three powers made representations, 

it might help. Mr Irwin said that he doubted 

whether the Russians had given as much assistance 

to India as was generally assumed. Sir Alec 

Douglas-Home said that he thought we should work 
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more ac<Uw«(ifci# with, the Russians over this. 

9kVv«-*- 

Too many people had been luke-warm about / Sadruddir 
plan. We should push it. Mr Irwin said that the 


Russians were in many ways in the best position to 
do this. Mr Godber said that he had raised this 
subject with the Russians at ECOSOC, but had been 
unable to budge them very far. They had only been 
interested in strictly humanitarian aid. 


Sir Denis G-reenhill said that the Russians were 


likely to suspect the UN plan if it appeared to be 
a Security Council operation. It would be more 
attractive to them if they could be convinced that 
it was ^urel^humanitarian. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
-^ t^T^ ^the Americans-^lfould keep in touch with us 
over this and let us know what reactions they had 
from the Russians. Mr Irwin said that the 
Americans were particularly worried by the cost 
of the refugees - they themselves were not prepared 
to become financially committed to that scale of 
help. The only solution seemed to be to get the 
refugees back into East Pakistan. 
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Indqphina 

i^ Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked Mr Irwin what the 
position was over the Paris negotiations with the 
North Vietnamese. When was Mr Bruce 
Mr Irwin said that the newspaper report that the 
American Ambassador in Korea would be replacing 
Mr Bruce would probably turn out to be correct. fV 
Bruce himself wanted to leave by the end of August, 
but it Might not be possible to keep to that .tinted 
The Americans considered that the North Vietnamese 
Seven Points were deceptive, but they had not given 
up hope of using them as a basis for exploring the 
North Vietnamese position. They had been disappointed 
by the North Vietnamese rejection of their proposal 
for a secret session to discuss them. No decision had 
yet been taken on the size of the American forces 
that would remain in Vietnam after December. On the 
military side^President Thieu had told Mr Irwin 
himself and Dr Kissinger that he expected an offensive 
in (Regions 1 and 2 in late 1971 or early 1972. He 
thought that it would be possible to contain this 
and to get through the dry season with only perhaps 
some propaganda loss, but expected the North 
Vietnamese to try again in the dry season of 1972 
to 1973 4 Vtd AJdteflt This would be more difficult to 
contain since he would have less help from the 
Americans. If he got through that ; he expected to be 
able to talk a good deal more realistically with 
the North Vietnamese. / J 
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Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked whether the North 
Vietnamese offer on the release of prisoners had put 
the Administration on the spot. Mr Irwin said 
that it had. He himself felt that the American 
press was beginning to realise just how shallow 
the Seven Points were^ut the offer on prisoners 
of war was an extremely strong point. President 
Nixon had stood firm on two pre-conditions 

for American withdrawal, & the release of 

(») 

American prisoners of war and wfett a reasonable 
chance for South Vietnam to survive. Judgement 
of the latter pre—condition had inevitably to be 
subjective. 

China 

“7, Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that he had seen a 
telegram from Lord Cromer reporting his talk with 
Mr Rogers about China. It appeared that the 

Chinese had not imposed any pre—conditions 

NdfcsM 

relating to the United for President Nixon's 

visit. On the last occasion that he had discussed 
China with Mr Rogers, the latter had talked of the 
possibility of arguing that the expulsion of a 
•Member from the U N was an important question which 
needed a two thirds majority. He had told 
that we had consistently voted for the Albanian 
Resolution which called for expulsion. He did not 
see any possibility a^fwo China* solution. 
However, if the Nationalists were prepared 4 to 
stay in the UN as Formosa, th&li might be pS 
We ourselves had decided not to 
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support the Important Question Resolution this year 
(not that it seemed likely that it would he moved) 
and had told the Chinese this. Mr Irwin said that 
the Americans had come to no final decision on 
Chinese representation in the UN - they had been 
discussing the possibilities with the Republic of 
Chin ( r pfi>e'y recognised that the Important Question 
Resolution would probably no longer work. Their 
decision depended bn the degree to which the 
Nationalists insisted on retaining a Security 
Council seat. Sir Alec's suggestion of UN membership 
for Formosa would be the very least the Americans 
could offer ( and he did not think that the 
Nationalists would agree to it. The Americans 
intended to adhere to their Defence Treaty with the 
Nationalists and to support them in some form at 
the United Nations. Mr Godber asked how the proposal 
for Mr Nixon's visit to China arose and what 
happened during Dr Kissinger's visit to Peking. 

Mr Irwin said that he would prefer to leave this 
for Mr Rogers to tell Lord Cromer - he himself was 
not fully briefed. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said 
that he did not believe the Communist Chinese would 
come into the United Nations without a seat on the 
Security Council. There would therefore almost 

certainly be a majority in favour of that, and also, 

// o 

he thought, against a Two China solution. But 
there would be some support for a seat for Formosa. 

He asked Mr Irwin if the Americans could let us 
know when they made up their minds how to handle 
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the problem. We ourselves believed that the status 
of Formosa was undecided and had told Peking this. 

Wm WuJCluw, (J5\* f 

to Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that the more we 

* ' iA ■ 

O 

looked at MBFRp the more we disliked &L - there was 
so small a margin in which the West could move. 

We did not like the prospects for the Western 
Alliance of a reduction. Mr Irwin said that he 
recognised the problems. But the Administration had 

'"' strong political pressures for force reductions to 

NA- 

contend with,and could not stand/against the present 
mood of Congress. The Mansfield Amendment was not a 
one time phenomenon. The Americans certainly did not 
intend to rush into reductions and would do the best 
they could to preserve security. There were a lot 
of very important question® of detail to be 
considered, the size of the cut, whether it should be 
asymmetrical, whether it should apply to indigenous 
troops, and what the timetable was to be. British 
experts were discussing ‘t«L in Washington this week. 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home said he was pleased these 
discussions were taking place. NATO had done a good 
deal of work on MBFR and f like ourselves f liked 
less the more they saw of He had just seen 

a telegram reporting a discussion in NATO about who 
the Explorer should be. It seemed that 
unanimous in favour of^Brosio, except for Denmark. 

Mr Irwin said that the Americans would try to 
formulate their position internally by the late 
summer. There would be a meeting of NATO Deputy 
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Foreign Ministers in October and he thought that ^ 


Brosio could go off on his travels thereafter. 


There were three factors affecting American policy 


on th^sfc, (a) the need to take account of political 
pressures in Washington, (b) the desire to move 
ahead on a reasonable basis,and (c) their intention 


to work through NATO and not to do a bilateral deal 


with the Russians. Mr Godber asked about the 


extent of political pressure in Washington for a 


unilateral reduction. Mr Irwin said he thought that 


such pressure could be contained if there was a 


reasonable prospect of movement on MBFR. It was 


important to give the appearance of making progress, 


If Congress thought that we - were stalling there 


would be considerable support for a unilateral move. 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that if NATO came to the 


conclusion that the West would be weakened by 


MBFRwe would have to educate public opinion. 


Mr'Irwin agreed that we would have to persuade 


people that it would be possible to reduce American 


assistance. He realised that this could affect 


NATO exercises such as AD70. Mr Godber asked about 


the extent to which it was intended to reduce forces 


Mr Irwin said that this was nebulous at present. 


He thought that a figure for initial reductions of 


10°/o or less would not be enough to contain 


Congressional pressure over a 2/3 year periodyQ^>HTe 




Mr Godber said that this would have a serious effect 


on the security of Europe. Mr Irwin said that the 
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best way to counter this would be to carry through 
the current NATO exercises designed to increase 
the effectiveness of the forces that would remain. 

It Mr Hillenbrand said that MBFR papers were being 
produced by the ream in Washington. Of the 
possible models, some were relatively less 


wqfoi tl-r fnl than others. They .had not yet decided 

unfad - t - hf - ul ) mt 


which was the least uni - t - hf ■model. When they 
had settled on this, they hoped to feed it into 
NATO in September. In the course of the exercise 


they had come to some interesting statistical 
conclusions. Some of the symmetrical at the 


lower end of the scale would leave the United States 
better off at M Day and less well off on M + 21, 




with a good chance that the position could be restored 


by M + 30. This, of course, raised the question 
of whether the deterrent would be used - few people 
really believed that we would fight a conventional 
war in Europe for any length of time. This was 
one of the factors that made the models particularly 
difficult to construct. Mr Irwin said that there 


was also the question whether the reductions would 
apply to forces only or also to equipment. If they 
applied to the latter, the rate of reinforcement 
would be slower since equipment would have to 


be brought from the United States. If, on the other 


hand, equipment was left in depots in Europe by 
both sides, this would increase the verification 
problem. It was not certain whether the Russians 
would agree to have observers in East and West 
Germany and Poland as they had at one time proposed. 
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izj. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that he was glad that the 
Americans would be able to table their models 
by the beginning of September. He wondered what 
interpretation they put on the recent flurry of 
Soviet proposals such as that for a Five Power 
Nuclear Conference and the avoidance of naval 
incidents. Mr Irwin said that there was certainly 
a propaganda element in this f but that the proposals 
also had a serious content. The Americans were 
prepared to explore them. On the proposal for a Five 
Power Nuclear Conference, they would be guided by 
the reactions of the UK, France and particularly 
China, They did not know what the Chinese would be 
prepared to do. Sir Denis Greenhill commented that 
the Chinese seemed to have been slow in defining 
their position. Mr Irwin said that he thought they 
would finish by rejecting the Soviet proposal. They 



seemed likely to prefer a general disarmament 
conference with a fairly wide representation 
the third world. 


MTM 


Middle East 

. Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked how the Americans 
saw the prospects of a Security Council meeting on 
Jerusalem f which the Jordanians seemed determined to 
have. Mr Sisco was going to Israel on 26 July and 
MHArmel would be in the Middle East ur^.1 the 29 th. 
Would it be possible to get the Jordanians to hold off 
until after that date? Mr Irwin said that he hoped 
it would be possible to get them to postpone it. 

Mr Sisco was going to Israel in order to try to 
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keep up the momentum towards an interim settlement. 
Whether he could get the Israelis to move was 
uncertain. Sir Alec said that he hoped the 
Americans would succeed in getting some progress 
towards an interim arrangement. The effort on this 
had to come largely from them. Mr Irwin said that 
to turn the question over to jJ arring would not 
advance matters. Mr Godber asked about the time 
scale - how long were the Americans prepared to wait 
if there seemed to be no progress towards an 
interim arrangement? Mr Irwin said that they had 
not set themselves a deadline - they would be guided 
more by how things developed. They thought 
that an interim solution was the best chance for 
movement towards a general settlement - if they did 
not achieve this, they would have come to a dead end. 
14*. Sir Alec Douglas-Home asked whether Mr Irwin 

thought that there were difficulties within the 

fV 

Egyptian Government between! Sadat and/Riad. Mr Irwin 
said that he had recently talked to^Sadat and felt 
that he would still like to move ahead and wanted the 
Americans to continue to play their middle rdle. 

Sir Alec said that he assumed that^Sadat wanted the 
interim arrangement to be part of an ultimate 
settlement. Mr Irwin said that this was a difficult 
point, as was the proposal that there be 

Egyptian forces on the East Bank of the Canal. 

There would have to be some give on both sides. 
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1C Sir Aleo Douglas-Home said that he had recently 

told Mr Eban that the 1967 frontier would inevitably 
fes 98% of the eventual borders of Israel. Why 
could the Israelis not say that they accepted the 


1967 line and 


adjustments. 


Mr Eban had refused to do this. Sir Penis G-reenhill 
asked whether the Americans thought the Arabs 
would take any action in the General Assembly 
in addition to raising the question of Jerusalem. 

Mr Irwin said he had not heard whether this was 
likely; it was of course always possible. 

Mr Godber asked whether the Arabs or the Israelis 
had been more positive in their response to the 
American proposals for an interim arrangement. 

Mr Irwin said that the Arabs had been more 
positive. Mr Godber asked whether it followed 
that Mr Sisco would be putting pressure on the 
Israelis. Mr Irwin said that they had considered 
how far pressure would help. They had decided 
that the process had to be more one of bargaining 
and persuading than pressure^for two reasons, (a) 
the obduracy of the Israelis and (b) US internal 

politics. He personally questioned the Israeli 

t/lu 

view of the strength ofj^political pressure they 
were able to exert in the US. He was not convinced 
that people would continue to support Israel if 
there was a real prospect of confrontation with the 
Soviet Union - the current feeling about Vietnam 
might carry over h ereJ l^ Mr Godber asked whether, 
in order to get agreement, the Israelis would have 
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to agree to a UAR presence east of the Canal. 

Mr Irwin said that they would. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
commented that the presence could of course be 
one limited to policy, or to military with small arms 
only. He asked whether, if an interim arrangement 
ran into the sand, there would be any value in 
reverting to the Four Power talks. Could the Four 
Powers offer any sort of security guarantee to Israel? 
Mr Irwin said that he was unsure whether this would 
make the Israelis more or less willing to move. 

Mr Le Quesne asked Mr Irwin about his reference to 
Mr Sisco's approach to the Israelis having to be a 
bargaining one. Was this bargaining with the 
Americans or bargaining with the Arabs? Mr Irwin 
said that American dealings with the Israelis were 
not bargaining in the sense of the Americans taking 
up a position and then trying to get the Israelis and 
then the Arabs to agree with it. They attempted to 
be more of a true middleman and to discuss with both 
sides the various points that had to be taken into 
account. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that he hoped 
that the Americans succeed in obtaining an interim 
arrangement. The British posture on this had to be 
deliberately one of lying low and leaving the Americans 


to get on with it. If the interim 


failed. 


he saw little chance of progress. Mr Irwin said 
that in this situation, as Sir Alec had said, we 
would have to look again at what the Four Powers could 
do. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that he supposed 
that we should have to go back to^Jarring. He 
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thought that the interim 


should be pursued 


as hard as possible, but he was not optimistic as to 

wt/THe asked whether the Americans could tell us 

A (Vv 

the results o^J3isco's visit Wy 
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Sudan 

17. Mr Annenbeig asked howi« viewed developments 

in the Sudan. Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that 

it was too early to form a clear view. From 

our first reports it looked as if I Sudan had gone 

rather more^left^dUhag. There had been signs 

that the previous Government was beginning to 

look to the Vest. Mr Annenberg 

said that the latest development could be 

distressing. Mr Gpflber said that the individual 
ed 

concern/was certainly well to the left - in his 

•VImkU 

internal broadcast he had mat favourable 

references to the Soviet Union and had talked 

// \' 
about imperialist stooges. 

Gulf 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that we had 
been struggling to maintain a modest presence 
in the Gulf. We had concluded that we could 
not do this under the old pattern and Sir 
^illiam Luce had been trying to persuade the 
Rulers to create a federation with which we 
could makd agreements which would be an 
umbrella for some military assistance. This 
would enable us to stay on in the area to a 
certain extent, ^he^ulers had been exasperatingly 
slow to agreejbut were now at last showing signs 
that they vufoe 'erisrovt \fero settle for a union of 
6 expanding to 7. ^his would serve 

our purpo se.j ^We also had trouble with the 
bigger local potentates. King Faisal wanted 
a union of 9 and had frightened Bahrain into 
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delaying their announcement that they wanted 
to become independent, Ait it seemed likely 
that they would go for independence nonetheless. 

A more troublesome complication was fritr fact that 
the Shah wanted sovereignty over two tiny islands 
at the mouth of the Gul^ and wanted us to hand 
them over before January 1972. We could not do 
this without creating a strong emotional reaction 
among the Arabs^ in p-rwt-nnt nt nvpr trf 

Arab oo 4 3^ The Shah was trying to damage the 
prospects of a union and might seize the islands 
by force unless we were able to find a compromise 
Mr Irwin said that he hoped very much we could 
find a compromise since the Americans believed 
that the Shah was likely to move against the 
islands. They had had reports at one time that 
he was thinking only of a military presence. 
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t.^r Irwin asked 


about the reaction of other Arab states. 

a ir William Luce said that the Shah had been upset 

by the report of thelranian Ambassador in Cairo 

. „ iji 

of a conversation •Jasjjhad had withJRiad, -ae 

C fiig - William) 1 had told - ^ B iad wha t the British 

position iplcmda .- wan. x his ha^LLeen taken 

by the Shah as an attempt by the United Kingdom 

to persuade the Egyptians to act against Iran. 

The Shah appeared to be deluded about the degree 

i.cl***' 

of support he could if he did seize the 

islands - he had told Sir William Luce that the 

Americans would suppor|*this. Sir Alec ^outrlas- 

Home said that it was still possible that we 

could work out some compromise to save the i&ulerj* 

face! Mr Godber asked what advice the Americans 

had given the Shah over the Gulf. Mr Irwin 

o»A'i 

said that he had urged the Shah to try/swd urge ti¬ 
the British to do this also. Sir Alec Dougla3-Home 
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said that the Shah appeared to calculate that 
there would he no adverse reaction if he were 
to grab the islands. Sir William Luce said that 
he sincerely hoped a compromise would be found. 
Malta 

22 Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that Lord 
Carrington was now in Malta to discuss the 
situation with Mr Mintoff. It seemed likely that 
Mr Mintoff wanted us to pay more money for fewer 
facilitiesIfe did not know exactly what he was 
going to ask for. '^his was an unattractive 
prospect. There was not much value in the 
facilities save in the NATO context - our presence 
in Malta prevented the Russians getting in. We 
had asked NATO whether it was prepared to arrange 
a collective subsidy to pay the price for our 
cxontinued presence. Lord Carrington would also 
be askingjMintoff what his attitude to a NATO 
presence was. We had so far had no report* from 
Lord Carrington. One alternative would be to 
allow Malta to go neutral. But[Mintoff was an 
unreliable character and we would have no 
guarantee that he would not let the Russians in. 
Mr Irwin said that Mr Feldman,the American 
Ambassador to Malta under Kennedy, had asked the 
State Department whether he go back since 

he knew^Mintoff personally, ^hey had said that 
they had no objection to his back on the 

understanding that he would do so purely as an 
individual. aSlhoped to learn something from him 
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about^Mintoff's attitude. Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home commented that the position ovor Malta 
did not look very good - M r Mintoff was a greedy- 
fellow. 

Iceland 

23 . Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that we had 
Just had a report of our Ambassador's conversation 
with the new Foreign Minister, ^e had said that 
it was his ambition to take the whole continental 
shelf for Iceland f but he did not expect to see 
this happen in his lifetime. It appeared that 
the new Government were playing this slow. Our 
Ambassador^asked about the problem of Iceland's 
relationship to NATO now that there were 
Communist members of the Government. The Foreign 
Minister had said that he would arrange fchht the 
communist members of the Government would not see 
secret NATO papers, ^r Irwin said that the 
American information was the same. They hoped 
that the Icelandic Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister felt that they did not have to go too 
far to propitiate the more extreme members of 
the new Government. Mr Royle said that there 
would be a debate in the House that night on 
Icelandic fisheries. Mr Gpdber asked whether 
the Americans paid any rent for their base in 
Iceland. Mr Hjllenbrand said that they did not, 
but they gave the Icelanders a certain amount of 
financial another assistance. The Icelanders juu( 
advised the Americans to be patient and to 
trust the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 

Mr Irwin said that he thaught it would be bQM- 
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said that the Shah appeared to calculate that 
there would he no adverse reaction if he were 
to grah the islands. Sir William Luce said that 
he sincerely hoped a compromise would he found. 
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21 . Sir Alec -Douglas-Home said that we had 
just had a report of our Ambassador's conversation 
with the new Foreign Minister, ^e had said that 
it was his ambition to take the whole continental 
shelf for Iceland ( but he did not expect to see 
this happen in his lifetime. It appeared that 
the new Government were playing this slow. Our 

IajvJl 

Ambassador^asked about the problem of Iceland's 
relationship to NATO now that there were 
Communist members of the Government. The Foreign 
Minister had said that he would arrange that the 
communist members of the Government would not see 
secret NATO papers, ^r Irwin said that the 
American information was the same. They hoped 
that the Icelandic Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister felt that they did not have to go too 
far to propitiate the more extreme members of 
the new Government. Mr Hoyle said that there 
would be a debate in the House that night on 
Icelandic fisheries. Mr Gpdber asked whether 
the Americans paid any rent for their base in 
Iceland. Mp Hillenbrand said that they did not, 
but they gave the Icelanders a certain amount of 
financial another assistance. The Icelanders !**#( 
advised the Americans to be patient and to 
trust the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 

Mr Irwin said that he thought it would be v >eM- 
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fcMje wise not to make a public issue of our 
relations with Iceland. 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home said that during the 
with 

negotiations/OPEC earlier this year, the American 
Department of Justice had permitted American oil 
companies to consult together and to help each 
other over Libya. The Department now wanted to 
publish the documents granting these dispensations. 
We feared that if they were published, ft doubt 
might be cast on the United States companies* 
ability to continue to consult together in the 
London Policy Group. There seemed likely to be 
another confrontation with OPEC in the^utumn. 

—- r Denis Greenhill commented that it looked as 
if OPEC were going to push for tfap 

^pnnoiplc of participation by producing countries 
in oil company operations.A Mr Irwin said there 
were two questions, first** whether the letters 
granting the dispensations should be published^ 
and secondly whether this-publication would in 
fact weaken the position of the United States 
companies, ihe State Department had previously 
urged the Justice Department not to publish 
until thejne go t i at ions were over / ancjthej had 
complied with this request, '^hey were now under 
pressure both from the Congress and the press to 
publish the letters. He himself was not sure that 
publication would really affect the ability of 
American companies to consult in the London Group, 
Afrjc D oufflaE -IIori * w a rn -- h . * *— be 6 ^"^ 
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he himself would prefer that 


the documents were not published. Sir Denis 

Greenhill said that when the oil companies got 

taut 

together during the last crisis it had^a tonic 

A fytwo 

effect. Nr Irwin sjad that he had made points 
when the matter cam e up last Jan uary: 

^—•(l) any agreements made must be firm^) 

OPEC should not be given the opportunity 
of playing one company off against 
another; ZZ? 


(3) the <^i^ companies must given more 
time to cope with the problem]/'^he 
letters of dispensation were in fact 
restricted to the preparation for 
the OPEC meeting earlier this year 

and he thought that while the State 

Iuj< 

Department had^strong grounds for 
objecting k publication before the 


publication before the 


negotiation, their grounds were 

less strong now. . l- 0 0> 

Europe - ^ » 

26 Nr Irwin said that he hoped the speech he 
had made on behalf of Nr Rogers yesterday had 
struck the right note. He had wanted to state 
the continued support of the United States for 
the unification of Western Europe but at the same 
time not to get involved in an internal British 
political row. He had tried not to do what a 
19th century British Ambassador (Stanhope) had 
become notorious for doing in Washington during 
a presidential election. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
said the speech was most helpful and we wfe’re 1 


grateful for it. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE'S CONVERSATION WITH MR JOHN IRWIN 
20 JULY 1971 

I submit a draft record of the Secretary of State's conversation 
with Mr Irwin yesterday. 

2. I have sent to the Departments interested advance copies 
of the relevant sections of the record. 


received in 
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Hr Tlokoll! 

The Private Secretary# 

US ATTITUDE 20 THE EEC 

1. The substitution of Mr Irwin for Mr Rogers, and the 
manner in which conversation about EEC matters evolved over 
lunch, do not seem to have allowed the Seoretary of State 
to make directly and emphatically to Mr Irwin the points 
about Anglo~US relations and enlargement recommended in 
hie Steering Brief. However, American fears about the 
effects of enlargement were discussed betvjeen Mr Irwin and 
Mr Rippon. 

2. Using the latter conversation ae a peg, I believe that 
it would be politically useful in Washington if the Secretary 
of State were now to address a personal message to Mr Rogers 
making the points in the Steering Brief* I submit si draft 
meeaage which, subject to the views of Mr Rippon, might go 
forward to the Seoretary of State for immediate despatch. 

3. The direct reference to continuing bilateral collaboration 
with the Americans in nuolear affairs and Intelligence in 

the third paragraph of the Man:, ia included on the 
recommendation of Sir Stewart Crawford. 


H T A Overton 

North America Department 

21 July 1971 
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DRAFT MESSAGE TO THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM P ROGERS FROM 
THE SECRETARY OF STATS 


During our talks with Jack Irwin on 20 July he met 
Geoffrey Nippon, and X gather that they discussed anxieties 


in the United States about the effects of EEC enlargement. 


I know that you shore our views on the advantages for 


the United States of an enlarged Community, as a "sturdier 


pillar of the structure of peace"* We understand the anxieties 


now being expreseed in some quarters in the United States 


about certain EEC policies and the effect of enlargement. 


It remains our intention to work within the Community for 


policies which are outward looking, and I believe that the 


stable and more prosperous Europe resulting from enlargement 


will provide opportunities for your businessmen and exporters 


which will far outweigh any initial difficulties of adjustment 
which enlargement may cause* 


I see no reason why our future as loyal and effective 


Europeans should involve any weakening of our ties with the 


American Government and people. On the contrary, as Ted Heath 
said in his speech to the Bar Association, we look forward to 


a more balanced partnership with you, and one in which we will 


be able to carry a greater share of the common burden* I am 


quite certain, as he also said, that a permanent satisfactory 
relationship between Europe and the United States ie essential 


both to our interests and to our joint endeavours* And of 
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DRAFT MESSAGE TO THE HONOURABLE WI Li/I AM P ROGERS FROM 
THE SECRETARY OF LTATB 

During our talks with Jack Irwin on 20 July he mot 
Geoffrey Nippon, and X gather that they discussed anxieties 
in the United States about the effects of BEG enlargement* 

X know that you share our views on the advantages for 
the United States of an enlarged Community, as a ''sturdier 
pillar of the structure of peace". We understand the anxieties 
now being expressed in some quarters in the United States 
about certain EEC policies and the effect of enlargement. 

It remains our intention to work within the Community for 
policies which are outward looking, and X believe that the 
stable and more prosperous Europe resulting from enlargement 
will provide opportunities for your businessmen and exporters 
which will far outweigh any initial difficulties of adjustment 
which enlargement may cause. 

X see no reason why our future as loyal and effective 
Europeans should involve any weakening of our ties with the 
American Government and people. On the contrary, as Ted Heath 
said in his speech to the Bar Association, we look forward to 
a more balanced partnership with you, and one in which we will 
be able to oarry a greater share of the common burden. I am 
quite certain, as he also said, that a permanent satisfactory 
relationship between Europe and the United States le essential 
both to our interests and to our joint endeavours* And of 
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cousroo our bllatoral collaboration with you in a number of 
important fields, notably nuclear affaire and Intelligence, 
will not be affected in any ©ay by British entry into the EEC* 

Kay 1 take the opportunity to express® ay personal thanfce 
for the conaietent and helpful support for our application 
ehown by you and your colleagues! under the leadership of the 
President whose recent personal message waw much appreciated heroi 
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U-S Ci»Jl cl^.c« . 

On 20 July I had a useful exchange of views with 
Jack Irwin, standing in for Bill Rogers, but nothing of 
outstanding importance emerged. On Pakistan we agreed that 
we should try harder to get the Indians to accept a UN presence 
on their side of the border as a step towards reducing the 
flow of refugees from East Pakistan. The Americans seemed 
greatly concerned at the likely cost of maintaining the 
refugees in India. 

On MBIR, I explained to Irwin our fear of the damage 
that a reduction in American forces could do to the security 
of the Western Alliance. He said that the Administration was 
under such strong political pressure that he would have to 
agree to a cut of at least 10%. He assured me however that 
the Americans did not intend to negotiate unilaterally, or to 
rush into reductions, and would do all they could to preserve 
the security of Western Europe. 

On the Middle East, Irwin said that the Americans were 
reluctant to put pressure on the Israelis to agree to a settlement 
during Mr Sisco's visit there on 26 July because of Israeli 
obduracy and the strength of pro-Israel feeling in the United 
States. They intended nevertheless to try to persuade them 
to agree to an interim solution. 

I told Irwin of how matters stood over the Persian Gulf 
and he agreed that a compromise must be found over our problems 
with the Shah in connection with the islands. 
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I also briefed Irwin on Malta. 

We were able to have a brief exchange on Iceland. The 
Americans seem to be taking a relaxed view of the new Government 
and are trying not to make a public issue of their relations with it 

The main item of news was, of course, the President's 
announcement about China. I was naturally surprised that the 
Americans gave us no effective advance warning of this important 
move, especially in view of the effort we have made to tell the 
Americans about the evolution of our own China policy and the 
very recent visit to London of Dr Kissinger. 

Irwin was not briefed to discuss the circumstances of the 
decision: the announcement must have hit him just as he was 

leaving Washington. Our enquiries in Washington and elsewhere 
suggest however that other Governments were as surprised as we 
were, including Governments even more directly affected like 
the Nationalist Chinese and the Japanese. It is all very odd, 
and will not help America's relations with her allies. 

Even odder perhaps is an apparent lack of planning on the 
policy side. Mr Rogers' talk with Lord Cromer in Washington 
and Mr Irwin's talk with me revealed a remarkable lack of 
foresight of the full implications of President Nixon's 
intention to visit China. Mr Rogers himself admitted that the 
Americans do not know the effect which the decision might 
have on the Soviet Union. 

It seems now to be virtually certain that a consequence 
will be Peking's admission to the United Nations this year. 

/The 
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The Americans are now consulting the Nationalists in the 
hope (Irwin suggested to me) of working out some sort of 
separate UN representation for Taiwan. But it seems unlikely 
that Taiwan will agree to anything less than its present 
full membership of the United Nations. And for President 
Nixon to announce any policy of a kind which Peking would 
describe as "two Chinas" would mean he would have to give up 
all thought of visiting China. This move by their principal 
ally has therefore fundamentally affected the future status 
of the Nationalists. 

Meanwhile we are receiving more responses from other 
Governments. Apart from the Nationalists the strongest 
adverse reaction has come from the Japanese. They have told 
us that they consider the Americans totally underestimated 
the implications for the Japanese leadership. The Japanese 
Embassy have said that the President's decision has in effect 
shortened Mr Sato's political life and affected the succession. 

The rble of the Pakistan Government is of particular 
interest. They must have been closely involved at an early 
stage in the arrangements for Dr Kissinger's visit. This 
may go some way to explain American unwillingness to take 
any action or make any statement over recent weeks which 
might cause offence in Islamabad, 
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Sir T Brim G.ow 







1 . Mr Greer*at the American Embassy lunched with me in the 
country on Sunday. 

2. In speaking about our entry into EEC he said he thought 
that what at present was giving his Government a good deal of 
concern was the reaction of the American agricultural sector. 
Although the population making a living off the land is only 

6% of the total, their representation in Congress is altogether 
out of proportion to their numbers owing to the large number of 
predominantly farming states, the equal representation of each 
state in the Senate, and the fact that even in essentially 
industrial states at least one of the Senators is usually much 
influenced by the farming lobby. Mr Green reminded me that 
farming interests will stand to suffer over quite a wide 
range of products and that the value of the possible annual 
loss had been estimated at $ 300 to $ 500 million. He thought 
it possible that this aspect of the subject might be raised 
by Mr Irwin. 

3. There is nothing much we can do about this except take 
note, but it is an interesting illustration of how some 
features of our entry may have unexpected political results - 
and not only in the United States. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S MEETING WITH MR IRWIN 20 JULY/T 

^°Ai 

1. Mr Graham's minute to Mr Overton of 14 July. 

2. The American Embassy telephoned to say that at the 
talks tomorrow Mr Irwin will he accompanied by: 

Mr Annenberg 

Mr Hillenbrand (State Department) 


Mr Greene 
Mr Galloway 


US Embassy 


Mr Scott George, State Department (Country Director 

Britain, Malta and Ireland) 

Mr John King (State Department, Press Attache) 

Mr Custer (State Department, Special Assistant to 

Mr Irwin) 

Mr Oplinger (US Embas^j) 

5. The American team at the lunch will be Mr Irwin, 

Mr Annenberg, Mr Hillenbrand, Mr Greene, Mr Brand (Minister 
Economic, US Embassy), Mr Galloway and Mr Scott George. 

4. The Americans confirmed the order of the Agenda which 
we had put to them (Mr Overton's minute of 12 July). 


© 


19 July 1971 
Copy to: 

Mr Renwick 
Mr Logan 
Mr Daunt 
Sir T Brimelow 
Mr Leahy 
Mr Overton 
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TO IMMEDIATE F.C.O. TELMO. 2433 OF 16 JULY. 

CHINA, 

I HAVE BEEN AS[<ed TO CALL AMD SEE SECRETARY ROGERS AT 12.30 
LOCAL TIME ON MONDAY 19 JULY TO TALK ABOUT CHINA. IF THERE ARE 
ANY SPECIFIC POINTS YOU WOULD WISH MF"TO RAISE ON THIS OCCASION 
I WOULD WELCOME YOUR INSTRUCTIONS. ’.‘ 

CROMER 

F I L E S 
FED 

N AM D 

SIR 3 TOMLINSON 
PS 
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SECRETARY OF STATE'S MEETING WITH MR ROGERS: 19-20 JULY 


RECEIVED IN 


I now enclose draft speaking and "background 
notes further to my minute of this morning. 


REGISTRY No. 72 
23 JUL1971 



2. It is not unlikely that the passages on the 

United Nations may require amendment. Certain amend¬ 
ments may also "be required in the light of any report 
we receive from Washington about Mr Kissinger's recent 
visits to India and Pakistan. 


15 July 1971 




I J M Sutherland 
South Asian Department 


cc: Sir S Tomlinson 
Mr Wilford 
Mr Stratton 
FPAD 

Mr Baxter/Mr Belcher, ODA 
Mr Baxter, SAD 
Mr Webb, SAD 
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Mr Overton 



TALKS WITH MR WILLIAM ROGERS: 19-20 JULY 
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23 JUL 1971 


I now enclose a passage for inclusion in the 
Steering Brief. I shall let you have the rest of 
the brief later today. 






I J M Sutherland 
South Asian Department 


15 July 1971 


cc: Mr Wilford 

Sir Stanley Tomlinson 
FPAD 

Mr Baxter/Mr Belcher ODA 
Mr Baxter, SAD 
Mr Webb, SAD 
Mr Stratton 
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I wrote to you about the lunch that the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Secretary wished to give for Mr. William 
Rogers on Tuesday 20 July at No. 1 Carlton Gardens. 

I now enclose a guest list. As you will see there 
is still one gap which we wait for the Americans to fill, to 
make up the 14. 

I think that 1/1.15 would be right. 

I gather that we are now asking that you would organise 
this as our agents, on repayment. 


(Sd.) I. A. N. GRAHAM 


J. M. Paterson, Esq., 

Government Hospitality Fund, 
2, Carlton Gardens. 
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GUEST LIST 


LUNCH : 20 July, 1971 

HOST : The Secretary of State 


British Side 


American Side 


Mr. Rippon 


Mr. W. Rogers 


The Permanent Under Secretary 


Mr. W. Annenberg 


Sir T. Brimelow 


Mr. M. Hillenbrand 


Mr. H. A. A. Hankey 


Mr. J. Greene 


Mr. J. A. N. Graham 


Mr. R. Pedersen 


Mr. H. T. A. Overton 


Mr. W. Galloway 


Mr. X 
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LUNCH: 20 July 1971 

HOST: The Secretary of State 


GUEST LIST 


British Side 
Mr Rippon 


The Permanent Under-Secretary 


Sir T Brimelovj 


Mr^lfankey 


Mr Graham 


BT ^ 

Mr )0verton 


American Side 


Mr^Rogers 


Mr Annenberg 


andjp 


Mr^Hj 


illenbrand 


5 . 

Mr/Greene 

£ 


iviri reaersen 

[j. 

Mr£Galloway 


Mr X 
















Prime Minister’s Lunch for Mr* Rogers on 
Monday, 19 July 


1 enclose the brief for this lunch which you asked for 
in your letter to me of July 5* Our Ambassador in Washington 
considers that, if the Prime Minister were to make the points 
suggested in para 8, this could be helpful in encouraging the 
Administration to maintain their position of public support 
for enlargement and to continue to soft-pedal on US complaints 
against the EEC until after the decisive vote in the House 
or Commons* 

The brief assume p that Mr* Rogers will not wish to enter 
detailed discussion with the Prime Minister at a lunch at which 
Mr. Rogers* Cabinet colleagues and their wives will be present* 
if any matters not covered in the brief come tap in conversation, 
thev could be pursued at the Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary’s 
talks with Mr* Rogers on 20 July* These talks are expected to 
cover the following issuess the EEC negotiations; European 
defence, MBFR etc* in the context of East-West relations; China; 
Indo-China; Pakistan; the Arab/Israel dispute; Rhodesia; and 
Malta* X shall send you a copy of Sir Alec’s brief for 
information* 

I also enclose (a) a background note on the American 
Bar Association and (b) biographical notes on the US Cabinet 
Members who will be attending the Prime Minister’s lunch* 


(Sg'd) I. McHirney 
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BACKGROUND NOTE 


THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

The American Bar Association is open to all lawyers in the 
United States provided that they are members of their State Bar 
Association and membership at present numbers about 150,000. 

Unlike the English profession the American profession is not 
divided into barristers and solicitors; the ABA embraces lawyers 
practising every branch of the law and judges too. 

President Nixon is a member and so is the Chief Justice. 

This is the 94th annual meeting of the ABA. It was born in 
Saratoga Springs, New York in 1878. Prom time to time a joint 
meeting is held with the English legal profession. The last of 
these was in Washington jin I960; the Americans were last here in 
1957 and before that in 11924. 

The ABA prides itself on exercising its influence for the 
improvement of society and for raising the standards of the 
legal profession. It concerns itself with maintaining high 
standards of legal education, with the advancement of the effective 
administration of justice, with the adaptation of the law and its 
methods to cope with urgent social problems, with the enactment 
of uniform legislation by the American States and with the 
strengthening of the profession in every branch of its activities. 

The ABA is managed by the Board of Governors of which the 
Chairman is the President, elected annually. Mr Edward L Wright 
will hand over office as President at the Third Session of the 
Assembly on the morning of 19 July to Mr Leon Jaworski. His 
successor is already designated, Mr R U Meserve. 

The "parliament" of the ABA is the House of Delegates, nearly 
300 strong, comprising representatives of the State and other Bar 
Associations and of other legal societies and associations 
affiliated with the ABA by representation in the House of Delegates 
such as the National Conference of State and local Bar Presidents, 
and the executive secretaries of State and local Bar Associations, 
















the conference of State Chief Justices, and so forth 


The following are the main events of the London Programme. 

There will be three sessions of the Assembly. The first, of 
a ceremonial nature, will be held in Westminster Hall on 14 July. 
The speakers will be the Attorney-General, on behalf of the Bar, 
the President of The Law Society for the solicitors, the Lord 
Chancellor, who will make the main speech, the Chief Justice 
of the United States and Mr Edward L Wright, President of the 
ABA. In order to enable as many members as possible to view the 
proceedings they will be relayed by closed-circuit colour 
television to audiences in the Great Hoorn at Grosvenor House 
and in the Ballroom at the Hilton Hotel. 

! 

The Second Session of the Assembly will take place on 16 July 
in the Great Hoorn at Grosvenor House with television relay to 
another audience in the'Hilton Ballroom. The American Chief 
Justice, the American Attorney-General and the Lord Chief Justice 
of England will address the company on aspects of the criminal 
law. 

The Third Session will take place in the same circumstances. 
The speakers will be the American Secretary of State and the 
Prime Minister. At this Session the Presidency will be handed 
over to Mr Leon Jaworski, who will introduce the speakers. 

The ABA will pay a commemorative visit to Hunnymede on 
18 July. In 1957» the ABA presented and inaugurated a Monument 
to Magna Carta which stands there. 

A number of the Committees will also hold meetings, some of 
them in consultation with English lawyers. 

The social programme includes a dinner for every member at 
an Inn of Court, or, under the auspices of The Law Society, at 
the Guildhall. Every member and his wife will be invited to a 
Garden Party, most at the Inns of Court, but 1,000 will go to 
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Garden Parties at Buckingham Palace. Every delegate and his 
wife will likewise receive an invitation to a Reception. 
Receptions are being given by The Law Society on four evenings 
and also by the Lord Chancellor, the Attorney-General, the 
Greater London Council, the Corporation of London and others. 
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The Hon William P ROGERS , Secretary nf state 

1913 ^a R eaucated S at°SSiEatfana^’ State - ln June 

a law degree. He was adfItte^in^ U ?i Ve £ 3ities ’ taking 

and the following vear* hp Wfl<3 o -^ 1 the New York Bar 

Attorney. He served as an officer Distl * ict 
Second World War and was Lient the ? avy durin g the 
his discharge in -i Qhfi r»+, « t ® Commander at the time of 

AssistantDistrict At t o rnev^n 1 tj S ^ 1 another brief term as 
appointed in I9h7 CoSSS? ?. o York ’ Mr *°Z ers was 
to investigate national defence 6 ^ 61181 " 6 Special Sub-committee 
was Chief Counsel of ?h e ?^P« + , Pr ^ rarnmes * Prom 1 9M"50, he 

re2Sved°“nswlraSlelS?io??y S I^-^^F^® 0 ^ a ^” e ^ S * hand 

investigation 

Unltefs^ferfroTlIsi^Ld^^Lf t0rney °““»1 ° f the 

partner . 

Session S “““ MtS"* 

President 1 s Cohesion on® InH^^ion. 

tne y Svff^r^en^tL 0 SS J&T "?* £“?ff T 
personal friend of Mr Nixon. ^^ee sons. He is a close 
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Hon George W ROMNEY, Secret ary of Housing and Urban Development 


in „ 1907 *2 Chlhaullua » Mexico, in a Mormon Colony. 

M } ssionar y two years in England and 
Scotland. Studied at the University of Utah. 


» i? 30 I 0 l 963 he worked mainly in the car industry 

and as President of American Motors was largely responsible 
l0 ?saving that company from bankruptcy. Prominent in 

2? 111 for a good man y years he became Governor 

in Ilf 3 * He made “ earl M bid for * the Republican 
nomination in 1968, and was for several months the front 

M Un £!f r but be re-tired from the race when he concluded that 

o? ySW- A PP ointed Secretary of the Department 

of Housing and Urban Development by Mr Nixon in 1969. 

Mr Romney has the tricky task of administering the fair housing 
programme of the 1968 Civil Rights Act, which is unpopular in 
the white suburbs. He, has nevertheless managed to triple the 
rate of federal low—cost housing construction. 


Mrs Romney stood ;as Republican candidate for the Senate 
in Michigan in 1970 but was heavily defeated. 
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Hon James D HODGSON. Secretary of* Labour 

Born in Minnesota in 1915* Graduate or the Universities 
of Minnesota and California where he specialised in 
Industrial Relations. Author of several articles on that sub¬ 
ject. Prom 1941 he was employed at Lockheed aircraft 
corporation where he rose to be a Vice-President. Initially 
appointed Under Secretary of Labour in 19^9» he succeeded the 
much better known Mr Shultz as Secretary of Labour in 1970. 

He has gradually been making a mark in his own right and has 
pressed a number of administration policies against the 
Unions. He nevertheless retains the respect of Trade Union 
Leadership. 
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Hon Warren BURGER, Chief Justice 


Born 1907 in St Paul Minnesota of Swiss-German stock. 

After graduating from local Law College he practised at the 
Minnesota Bar for 22 years. Appointed Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Civil Division of the Department of 
Justice in 1953 and to the Federal Appeals Court for the 
District of Columbia in 1956. Chairman of the American Bar 
Association Study on minimum standards of criminal justice 
which is expected to be completed this year. Married with two 
children• 

Burger was appointed Chief Justice in June 1969, President 
Nixon having said that he wanted a "strict constructionist" 
in the office. He came to it with the reputation of 

being a moderate on civil rights, a conservative on Law and 
Order and middle-of-the-road on most other issues. By and 
large he has fulfilled this expectation but without acquiring 
the hard-nosed conservative image of the Attorney General. He 
does however take a narrower view than his predecessor of the 
role of the Supreme Court and under his leadership the 
previous tendency of the court towards increasing intervention, 
particularly in Civil Rights, has been checked. In the recent 
case concerning publication of the Pentagon study of the 
Viet-Nam war by the New York Times, Burger complained of the 
excessive haste with which it was conducted and refused to find 
on the merits. In a speech to the American Bar Association on 
5 July he nevertheless commented that the Court was unanimously 
in favour of the newspaper on the basic question of their first 
amendment rights. He went on to criticise the American Legal 
Profession for failing to discipline itself properly and 
announced that he would have more to say on this subject when 
the ABA moved to London. 

Burger holds everything to do with English Judiciary and 
Law in high reverence. 
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Hon John N MITCHELL, Attorney General 

Born 1913 in Michigan. Law Graduate of Fordham 
University, New York. Practised at the New York Bar from 
1938 to 1968. Partner in President Nixon's Law Firm for one 
year (l967“68) an & his 1968 election campaign manager. 

In recent years the Attorney General has been a very 
political figure, and Mr Mitchell is no exception. He is 
regarded as one of the most conservative members of Mr Nixon's 
cabinet and is said to exercise considerable Influence over the 
President though the actions which have resulted from his 
advice have not always met with success. This was to a great 
extent responsible for the major defeats suffered by the 
Administration when the Senate refused to confirm two of 
Mr Nixon's nominees (Haynaworth and Carswell) for a vacancy on 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr Mitchell has taken a strong stand on law and order and 
had been responsible for the introduction in the district of 
Columbia of Pre-Trial Detention. He has also claimed that the 
Attorney General may authorise electronic surveillance of 
suspects in cases involving national security without a warrant 
from the courts, a matter now before the Supreme Court. In the 
recent case against the New York Times over the Pentagon 
papers Mr Mitchell is said to have been responsible for the 
Administration's decision to seek a pre-publication injunction 
against the newspaper, despite the weak legal basis for this 
in U.S. law. There has been some speculation that Mr Mitchell 
will not be reappointed Attorney General if President Nixon is 
returned for a second term. But it is generally expected that 
he will play a leading part in planning the President's 
campaign and indeed that he may fairly soon resign his present 
post to concentrate on election management: and his influence 
in the Administration still seems great. 

Mr Mitchell's wife Martha has become notorious in 
Washington for her indiscreet political remarks. 
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Mr Peter Moon 
10 Downing Street 


Mr McCluney 
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Department 
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PRIME MINISTER'S LUNCH FOR MR ROGERS ON MONDAY 
19 JULY 

1. I enclose the brief for this lunch which you asked 
for in your letter to me of July 5. Our Ambassador 
in Y/ashington considers that, if the Prime Minister 
were to make the points suggested in para 8, this 
could be helpful in encouraging the Administration to 
maintain their position of public support for 
enlargement and to continue to soft-pedal on US 
complaints against the EEC until after the decisive 


r w ___ 

frj 4 jui 1Q7’! vote in the House of Commons. 


2. The brief assumes that Mr Rogers will not wish to 

enter detailed discussion with the Prime Minister at a 

Vk' (\<s$US ' 

lunch at which his. Cabinet colleagues and their wives 
will be present. If any matters not covered in the 
brief come up in conversation, they could be pursued 
at the Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary's talks 
with Mr Rogers on 20 July. These talks are expected 


to cover the following 


issues: the EEC 


negotiations; European defence, MBFR etc. in the 
context of East-West relations; China; I n do-China; 
Pakistan; the Arab/Israel dispute; Rhodesiajand Malta. 
I shall send you a copy of Sir Alec's brief for 

' I ( 

information. 
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3. I also enclose Sfc$3 c Tf?^ss :fc s i "%3"iLl l 107" 

1 n Ti Min 1 li 1 1 in , (a) a background note on the 

% 

American Bar Association: (b) biographical 
notes on the US Cabinet- Migi ar s -trgrg' whd will 
be attending the Prime Minister's lunch. 
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RESTRICTED 


Mr Hailey y* 

Sir T Brim^low £cc.&*yo 

Private Secretary jf 
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MR WILLIAM ROGERS VISIT: MEETING WITH THE PRIME MINISTER e‘% 


1. In response to Mr Moon's letter of 5 July to Mr McCluney 
I submit a draft brief for the Prime Minister under cover of a 
draft letter from the Private Secretary. The draft brief has 
been cleared with EID, WOD and Far Eastern Department 

inter alios . 

2. As explained in the draft letter to No 10, the brief is 
short because the Prime Minister will not have much opportunity 
of private conversation with Mr Rogers. There will be a 

very detailed discussion with the Secretary of State on the 
the following day. 

3. I am in touch with the Private Secretary direct about the 
mechanical arrangements for Mr Rogers' meeting with the Secretary 

of State. I take it that the PUS and Sir T Brimelow, who are 

toJUL 

attending the lunch, may also wish to attend the preceding talks 
at No 8 Carlton Gardens. I attach a copy of a minute to the 
Private Secretary showing the latest state of play on the 


agenda, guest list etc. 
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Mr Overton (North American Department) 


SECRETARY OP STATE'S MEETING WITH MR ROGERS 



1. As requested, I attach a draft brief on Malta. 

2. For the steering brief, I suggest that you say simply 
that "the Secretary of State will have the opportunity to 
brief Mr Rogers on the results of Lord Carrington's 
exploratory talks with Mr Mintoff". 

3. A summary of those results will have to be added to 
the brief later, probably not before Monday 19 July. 


Conied to : 
Lord Bridges 



Southern European Department 
Ik July 1071 
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Mr Lush (N Amer D) 


TALKS WITH MR WILLIAM ROGERS - 19-20 JULY 

1. You will no doubt by now have seen my exchange 
of minutes with Mr Gallagher about two subjects - 
Tridents for China and the OECD High Level Trade 
Group - the former of which we may need to contrive 
an opportunity to raise with Mr Rogers and the latter 
of which seems very likely to come up naturally in 
the context of the EEC. 

2. On Tridents for China we are up-dating the 
brief used for Dr Kissinger’s visit and will have 
this ready to put forward at the end of the week if 
need be . 

3. On the OECD High Level Group, I dare say it 
will be more convenient if we were to offer a supple¬ 
ment to the EEC brief which is no doubt already 
complete (though I have seen only Mr Overton’s 
submission of 7 July outlining its proposed content). 

I hope to let you have this in the course of tomorrow. 




K F X Burns 

Trade Policy Department 


14 July 1971 


Copies to:- 

Mr Brind (EID) 

Mr Crowson (FED) 
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Mr Lush (North America Dept) 
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BRIEFS FOR SECRETARY OF STATE'S MEETING WITH 
MR WILLIAM ROGERS ON 20 JULY 

1. I attach a short draft passage on Rhodesia for 
inclusion in the Steering Brief for the Secretary of 
State's talk with Mr Rogers. 

2. As I explained oJl the meeting with Mr Overton on 
12 July, it will not he possible for us to prepare the 
substantive passage of the main Brief, concerning our 
current exchanges with the Rhodesian regime, until 
later in the week. We should therefore like to take 
advantage of your suggestion that this passage should 
be submitted separately, direct to the Private Office, 
in the form of a Speaking Note. I am, however, sending 
you now a background passage on the American attitude 

to the Rhodesian problem for inclusion in the main Brief 


fyryiA Cbllik y. - 


B G Cartledge 
Rhodesia Political Dept 
EMS 31 Tel MB 1369 


13 July 1971 
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Reference. 
r 

Mr Lush 

North American Department 

MR ROGER^S^MEETING WITH SECRETARY OP STATE 

In response to your minute of 1 July, I attach 
a draft brief (No.6) on the EEC, together with a 
suggested paragraph for inclusion in the steering 
brief. The draft draws on the points roia ed in the 
draft brief for the Prime Minister. It has not 
attempted to set out the details of conclusions 
reached in the negotiations, since these are now published, 
and since I understand Mr Rippon will be present at 
the meeting. 


Ai ui^ 


13 July, 1971 


A H Brind 
European Integration 
Depar tment 
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DRAFT PARAGRAPH FOR INCLUSION IN STEERING BRIEF 


An important item for discussion, in the light of 


the successful conclusion of the negotiations in 


Luxembourg and HtylG's decision to recommend EEC member¬ 


ship to Parliament, will be European enlargement. 


Mr Rogers is likely to be happy with this result, 


although concern in Washington about EEC trade 


policies and association arrangemenw'continue^r. 


These fears, together with American views on the 


arrangements for non EFTA candidates and the future 
organisation of the world's markets are very much in 


the minds of the American administration. We shall 


need to reassure Mr Rogers of our intention of working 


within the Community for an outward-looking Community 


attitude. We shall also need to say that we continue 


to desire and to work for close bilateral relations 


with the US. We understand US fears and are grateful 


for their confidence that enlargement will work for 


the good both of the Community and in the long run 


the United States. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

TO PRIORITY WASHINGTON TELEGRAM NO. 1905 OF 13 JULY INFO UKDEL OECD-. 
OECD HIGH LEVEL TRADE GROUP* 

1. IN THE COURSE OF HIS FAREWELL CALL ON SIR D. GREENHILL ON 9 JULY, 
CLEVELAND EMPHASISED THE IMPORTANCE WHICH THE ADMINISTRATION ATTACHED 
TO THE OECD HIGH LEVEL GROUP, ADDING THAT THE SELECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE WAS NOW IN THE HANDS OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT WERE STILL BACKING THE CLAIMS OF DILLON OR 
DAVID KENNEDY. 

2, SINCE WE HOPE TO TAKE A DECISION ON THE BRITISH NOMINEE BEFORE 
THE END OF THIS WEEK, AND SINCE IT SEEMS LIKELY THAT ROGERS WILL 
RAISE THE QUESTION OF THE GROUP IN HIS TALKS IN LONDON NEXT WEEK, 

WE SHOULD BE GRATEFUL FOR ANY FURTHER INFORMATION YOU CAN OBTAIN 

VABOUT THE LIKELY AMERICAN CHOICE AND ABOUT AMERICAN VIEWS ON THE 
MANDATE AND COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP. 

DOUGLAS-HOME 


DEPARTM15NTAL DISTRIBUTION: 
TPD 

IT AM DEPT 
•FPAD 

RES DEPT (AM SEC) 




COPY TO: 

MR. W. HUGHES, GB, DTI 

MR. A.D. NEALE, GB, MBE, TREASURY 
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PRIME MINISTER'S LUNCH FOR THE UNITED STATED SE" 
THE HONOURABLE V/ P ROGERS ON 19 JULY 1971 


The Prime Minister might direct the conversation towards 


two issues which are topical in the US. These are European 
defence and•“burden-sharing" in the context of Last-West 


relations; and relations between the USA and the EEC, especially 
if the UK becomes a Member. The basic point to make is that these 
issues are related because they are both aspects of US/European 
partnership. It is very important that the US should give a 
positive lead, and not relapse into a position of complaint and 
recriminatiomlfor Europe generally and also for UK public opinion. 


might also raise the question of 'Chinese 


representation at the UN 


hould himself introduce thi 


Minister 


elutions 'The US 


action of US commitment 


nd.US public opinion for the 


including US forces in Europe. Various factors, notably the 
Vietnam War, have caused disillusionment with US external policie 


and there is a real danger of a swing in the direction of neo 
isolationism. This Makes Congress difficult and critical of 


Administration policies, vide the ‘Mansfield Amendment 
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Hr Connally, have traced a link between the Us> balance of naymu 
deficit and world trading policies and European Defence ana 
suggested that European countries should do more to help the US. 

4 . President Nixon remains committed to the maintenance oj. 

US force levels in Europe provided the European members of n.-.fu 
carry their share of the burden, but he it ..lefo committed to 
t^.’:c any opportunities which may arise to negotiate with-the 
Soviet bloc. The Administration, which exercised maximum 
pressure to secure the defeat of the Mansfield amendment L-ot 
Hay, now appears to think it necessary to show some movement ■' 
in this field in order to stave off- a further, and possibly 
successful attempt to force a vote through Congress on troop 
reductions in Europe. Mr Rogers himself has told Chancellor Bruno 
that he sees need for a "symbolic first step" towards Mutual 
and Balanced force Reductions (MB'Fft) • 

5 , We are also concerned that the Americans are not being as 
scrupulous as they have been in the past in giving us and then- 
other allies advance information about their bilateral talks 
with the Soviet Union e.g. BAL'D, Nuclear rests, 

6 . These matters will be discussed in detail when the Secretary 
of State and Hr Rogers meet on 20 July, but if opportunity arise:, 
during his conversation with Mr Rogers, the Prime Minister might 

make the following general- points:- 

a. we understand the problems which the Administration 
face with Congress and are grateful for the effort.a 
they made to secure the defeat of the Mansfield ^menu,.ic 
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' 8 h ° Pe that the Americans will nevertheless 
ear m mind that the European members of NATO 
also have their own domestic and political 
problems* It is important not to take any 
initiative which would undo the good work 
started in the 'AD 70' exercise. 

0 . we also understand the strength of US thinking on 

shurmg the burden" in Europe, and will be as 

helpful as we can. But better bur den- sharing 

takes time to organise and US attempts to press 

the Europeans too hard could provoke unhelpful 

reactions and encourage "little European" thinking 

• "e hope the Americans will maintain their policy 

Ul1 co ^ 3 ultation with their allies before 

emoarking on bilateral discussions with the 

Soviet Union. This is of real nnii• 

. reaj - Political importance 

nurope, because it will affect European willingness 
to undertake more "burden-sharing". 

(II) the US and thR In spite of the 

President's continued support for endorsement (as evidenced by 

his message of congratulation to the Prime Minister and the 
Community on the Luxembourg negotiations), there is some concern 
in Washington lest the calculated risk which he took in 
supporting United Kingdom entry may not pay off in terms of 
United States interests; that the economic price to be paid may 
not in practice be outweighed by political gains. US criticism 
of existing Community policies has been concentrated on the 
common Agricultural Policy and on the extension of preferential 
association agreements. These Stf policies have been listed 
by Sir Connally and others as among the reasons for the 
United States balance of payments difficulties and poor showing 
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in exports. We have been told that some members of the 
Administration (not Mr Rogers personally) may be coming round 
to the view that these policies would justify an introduction 
of retaliatory protectionist measures by the United States. 

Mr Rogers himself, in his opening address to the OECD WIinisterial 
Council in June, reaffirmed the US commitment to a liberal and 
non-discriminatory world trade system but went on to say that 
many people in the United States were not convinced that other 
countries were applying the international rules fairly. 

8 . Against this background the Prime Minister might try to 
reassure Mr Rogers in general terms, making the following points: 

a. he is grateful to the President for his message 
of congratulation on the success of the EEC 
negotiations and for his consistent and helpful 
support for the United Kingdom membership of the EEC; 

b. we are aware of United States fears about certain 
EEC policies and understand them (though we do not 
necessarily accept that in all cases they are well- 
founded in fact); 

c. we believe that the enlargement of the EEC will prove 
to be of both political and economic advantage to the 
United States, because it will create a stable and 
prosperous Europe where the growth in the market will 
soon compensate for any initial disadvantages to US 
exporters; 

d. we intend, when a Member, to work within the Community 
for policies which are outward-looking, and for close 
and good relations between the Community and the 
United States; 

e. we shall continue to want and work for maintenance of 
our close bilateral relations with the United States. 
And our collaboration in certain important fields, 
e.g. Intelligence and Nuclear, will not be 
affected by the success of the EEC negotiations. 
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9. Ill Chinese Representation in the United Nations (if raised) 
President Nixon has not yet announced the result of his own 

policy review of China. It seems likely that this will accept in 
principle the view that Peking should be admitted to the UN, but 
will be o posed to action involving the expulsion of Taiwan (which 
the State Department^think would he unacceptable to United States 
public opinion). 

10. We have told the Americans of our decision not to support any 
procedure calculated to delay the seating of Peking and our 

view tfcat a "two China" solution would not work. They have asked 
that we should not lobby in support of our views with uncommitted 
countries. The Prime Minister might emphasise that, although 
we have felt bound to inform certain Governments close to us 
(the WEU Countries, the 'White Commonwealth, Denmark, Sweden, 

Norway and Japan), we have done 30 in strict confidence and 
have not sought to influence any other Government's vote. 
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TALKS WITH MR WILLIAM ROGERS - 19-20 JULY 

1. You will wish to see the attached papers about the 
talks which the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
will be having with Mr Rogers dueing the course of his 
impending visit to London. 

2. I understand from North American Department that by 
agreement with the US Embassy the agenda for these talks 
is being kept short and economic' subjects being so far as 
possible avoided (though you will see that Common Marketry 
is likely to come up in the talks with the Secretary of 
State). 

3. We have our usual collection of problems and themes 
of some consequence and mutual interest, and we do of 
course need to bear in mind that at least once in the 
recent past our forbearance in refraining from raising an 
anguished topic .(Serpukhov) with Mr Rogers caused dismay 

to the State Department. All the same, in the circumstance 
I suggest that we limit ourselves to putting down a marker 
that, depending on developments during the coming week, it 
might become necessary to contrive an opportunity to raise 
with Mr Rogers Tridents for China. On this we await the 
further report from Lord Cromer promised in his telegram 
No 2331 of 9 July. 

4. It is, I suppose, possible that Mr Rogers himself 
will bring up the question of the OECD High Level Trade 
Group. In the course of his farewell call on the PUS 
(which I am recording separately) Mr Cleveland went out of 
his way to stress the crucial importance which the US 
Administration attached, to this exercise. Given that 

Mr Rogers was instrumental in its launching, he might at 
any rate enquire how we were getting on with the search for 
candidates for the role of UK representative on the Group. 
On this no useful information is available at my level. I 
understand that Mr Hughes is personally handling the matter 
within DTI and that discussions in the Treasury are moving 
at similarly elevated levels. Would you feel inclined to 
put out some feeler's**. 




ij* 

K F X Burns 

Trade Policy Department 


12 July 1971 

Copies•to:- 

Mr Overton (N Amer D) 
Mr Morgan (FED) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

TO PRIORITY F.C.O. TELNO. 2344 OF 12 JULY. 

YOUR TELEGRAM NO. I860 s TALKS WITH MR ROGERS. 

I AGREE THAT IT WOULD BE APPROPRIATE FOR YOU TO MAKE THE 
POINTS SUGGESTED IN PARAGRAPH 3 OF TELEGRAM 
UNDER REFERENCE AMD BELIEVE THAT THIS COULD BE HELPFUL IN 
ENCOURAGING THE ADMINISTRATION TO MAINTAIN THEIR POSITION OF 
PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR ENLARGEMENT AND TO CONTINUE TO SOFT-PEDAL 
ON U.S. COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE E.E.C. UNTIL AFTER THE 
DECISIVE VOTE IN THE MOUSE OF COMMONS. 

2* I NOTE THAT THE PRIME MINISTER (YOUR TELEGRAM NO. 1605) WILL 
BE SPEAKING ON THE GENERAL THEME OF EUROPEAN/UNITED STATES 
RELATIONSHIPS to THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION ON 19 J uLY - IT WOULD 
NATURALLY BE HELPFUL TO KNOW IN ADVANCE, IF AT ALL POSSIBLE, THE 
GENERAL LINES HE WILL FOLLOW. I BELIEVE THAT IT WOULD HAVE A 
BENEFICIAL PUBLIC IMPACT HERE IF"HE WERE TO MAKE THE SAME BROAD 
POINTS AS THOSE IN YOUR PARAGRAPH 3, THOUGH NO DOUBT THE FORM OF 
(B) AND (D) MIGHT HAVE TO BE MODIFIED IN A PUBLIC STATEMENT. 

3. STATE DEPARTMENT HAVE BEEN GIVEN THE LIST OF TOPICS FOR 
DISCUSSION LISTED IN YOUR PARAGRAPH 2 AND HAVE NOTHING AS OF NOW 
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Mr. Qv^ton ^j/'' m ( / 

TALK WITH MR. ROGERS ON 19/20 JULY / 

Thank you for sending me a copy of your minute 
of 7 July. I should like to make one point in connection with 
(e) in your paragraph 5 (and also incidentally with a 
minute I saw of your recent conversation with Mr. Rogers). 

2. In my view, we should take the line thal^in 1 Ann-1" ■ 

certain important fields, our bilateral relations with the 
United States will remain entirely unaffected by our entry J 

into the EEC. We have, for example, bilateral agreements 
covering civil and military nuclear exchanges and, from these, 
stem all manner of confidential and highly important 

informal contacts, from which we derive irreplaceable 
benefit. In the long run, some of the latter may suffer some 
dilution as a result of our increasing integration into 
Europe. But it is our interest to take the line, for as 
long as possible, that we regard them as wholly unaffected. 

The same applies to our relations, across the board, in 
the in tell i genc e field. I do not need to go into these, 
save To make the point that we should not even hint to 
any American that we expect any change in these relations 
to result from our entry and that there is nothing at all 
relating to our new European status which requires us to 
cooperate or share our information with our partners in this 
field. 

3. These points may be obvious ones but I believe it is 
of the greatest importance that we should emphasise therti 
right from the start in any discussions we have with Americans 
about the effects of our entry into the EEC on Anglo/U.S. 
bilateral relations. 
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9 July 1971 
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Mr Rogers is attending the meeting of the American Bar 
Association in London (14-20 July) and arrives on 17 July. The 
Prime Minister is giving a lunch for him on 19 July, and his 
Private Secretary has asked for a brief (by noon 14 July). On 
20 July Mr Rogers is having talks with the Foreign and Commonwealth 
C Secretary at No 3 Carlton Gardens, followed by a working lunch 
which Mr Rippon will also attend. 

2. The Secretary of State will wish to take the opportunity 
to exchange views on topical issues and briefs have already 
been commissioned from the departments concerned (see Mr Lush’s 

Flag A© minute of 1 July). The question arises what should be the main 
focus of attention on the British side, and what we should aim 
to get out of the talks from the point of view of Anglo-US 
relations. 

3. The main item of news from the US point of view since 
Mr Rogers last talked with the Secretary of State is the 
successful conclusion of the negotiations in Brussels and 

HMG’s decision to recommend EEC membership to Parliament. This 
can be discussed over lunch on 20 July with Mr Rippon himself. 

Mr Rogers personally is likely to be delighted with the result. 

At the same time the very success of the negotiations will 
feed concern in Washington about EEC trade policies and the 
possibility that enlargement of the Community may damage 
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the United States, especially in the economic field, and also 
affect US-UK bilateral relations. 

4. We cannot give the Americans in advance assurances on what 
our future policies will be on particular issues when we are a 
member of EEC. However, we shall certainly wish to keep in 

close touch with the Americans on all the matters of major 

VMkuU'OJu^ 

interest to them as well as^/multilateral contacts through the EEC 
mechanism; and we certainly agree with the Germans that, in the 
interests of both parties, relations between the EEC and the US 
should be close and good. It therefore seems a good oppprtunity 
to say something reassuring to Mr Rogers on these lines, albeit 
in a general way. 

5. If this is agreed the main points to make might be (a) to 
thank the US Administration for their consistent and helpful 
support for UK membership: (b) to indicate that we are aware of 
US fears about certain EEC policies, and understand them; (c) to 
re-state our belief that the enlargement of the EEC will prove 
to be to US advantage in all fields in the longer term because 
it will strengthen Europe,and make possible the concept of US/ 
European partnership^advocated by President Nixon; (d) to 
declare our intention of working within the Community, when we 
become a member, for policies which are "outward-looking", and 
for good relations between the Community and the US; (e) to 

say that we shall continue to want and work for close bilateral 
relations with the US. i o V l, . , ; - . 
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RECOMMENDATION 


6 . I recommend that advantage should be taken of Mr Rogers' 
visit to reassure him about the effect of EEC membership upon 
our relations with the U S on the lines suggested in paragraph 5 
above. EID agree. 

7. If this recommendation is approved, it will be reflected 

in the Secretary of State's Steering Brief and the brief for the 
Prime Minister, taking into account any comments received from 
HM Embassy in Washingtonfwho are being consulted) . 




H T A Overton 

North America Department 


7 July 1971 
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Mr GraJaam 


MR ROGERS VISIT 


i. I suggest that Mr Rippon should also be invited to the 
lunch. You will remember that we discussed this before, and 
thought that it would be a convenient way of disposing of the 
EEC item. Moreover, Mr Rippon would like to see Mr Rogers, 
and his last couple of attempts to do so have failed for various 
reasons. I understand that Mr Rippon would like to attend the 
lunch and that he has no other engagement. 

%. If Mr Rippon accepts, it would not be strictly necessary 
for Mr Godber to attend as well. However, he might like to do s< 
and I am sure that Mr Rogers would be pleased to meet him.i 

£ his wauld bring the .numbers ,up to 14 which is manageable.4 =-Ws oi 

if V U Vfol V r h 1' MA.inM; 8b ;, ft G 1),.' 

On agenda, if EEC is'disposed of over lunch as"suggested 
above, the remaining major items might be dealt with in 
approximately the following order during the morning: 


China 

MBFRs and East-West Relations 
Arab/lsrael 

Indo-China (with special reference to 
Kissinger's visit) ' 

Rhodesia 

Malta 


If there is anything to be said about the Persian Gulf and 
Pakistan, these items might be cleared up after lunch. 


t . If this meets with your general approval, we shall go ahead 
n these lines. The final agenda and order of items will have 
to be reviewed at the last minute anyway in the light of the 
briefs and latest developments. 

WicAjlIdL 

You also monti off er ! to me about the Secretary of State's 
steering Brief. I am in the process of putting up a submission 
(which will be copied to you) suggesting that the opportunity 
should be taken of Mr Rogers' visit to talk about the implications 
for Anglo/US relations of UK membership of the EEC, and reassure 
him in general terms that the prospect of EEC membership does not 
imply that the UK will lose interest in close bilateral contact 
etc. or cease to play a helpful rdle (from the US point of view) 
on EEC trade policies etc. If this is agreed in principle, it 
will be reflected both in the steering brief for the Secretary 
of State and in a brief which we have now been asked to draft 
for the Prime Minister (for use at his lunch on 19 July). 


7 July 1971 


H T A Overton 

North America Department 
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The Prime Minister is giving Secretary of 
State Rogers lunch on Monday, 19 July, I should 
be grateful to receive a brief by not later than 
noon on Wednesday, 14 July. This should not 
exceed six sides double spaced. I am deliberately 
asking for this brief early since the Prime 
Minister's programme will allow little opportunity 
for his reading it over the weekend. 




Ian McCluney, Esq., 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office. 
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I have x^ritten to Government Hospitality (copy 
attached) about lunch for Mr. Rogers. I suggest the 
following guest list: 

Secretary of State “ , A ’ 1 

another Foreign Office Minister ( ^erhap rs~iir-;—€?odber) 

Sir T. Brimelow 

Mr. Hanlcey 

yourself and 

myself 

“V" £ - 

plus six Americans, including Mr. Rogers himself 
and the Ambassador 

2. The above list might need adjustment depending on 

subjects to be discussed over lunch. Perhaps you would let 
me know how you see the agenda being handled. 




(J. A. N. Graham) 
5 July, 1971 
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(North America Department) 




I have seen Mr. Lush's minute of 1 July about the 
Secretary of State’s meeting with Mr. Rogers. He seems to 
imply that the steering brief will follow the production of 
subject briefs. Some time ago the PUS laid down that when 
considering a major meeting of this kind the Under-Secretary 
should hold a short meeting to consider how the talks should 
be handled, on the basis of a draft stee rin g brief - in fact 
with the drafting of a steering briefv^ne cemmissioning of 
individual subject briefs. The object of this is if possible 
to cut down the number of individual subject briefs required 
and so reduce the burden on departments and on Ministers. 

The thought is that it may be possible to incorporate the 
points to be made on a given subject into the steering brief 
itself and so do away with the need for any subject brief on 
that particular subject. A secondary reason brought out in 
Mr. Lush’s minute is that if you do it the other way round 
and only draft the steering brief after all the subject briefs 
are in, the latter have to be received much earlier and 
probably need a good deal of amendment before the actual talks. 


2. Now that the commissioning minute has gone out I do not 
suggest that it should be changed but I think it would be 
useful to put in hand the drafting of the steering brief quite 
independently. 



(J. A. N. Graham) 
2 July, 1971 
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SECRETARY OF STATE'S MEETING WITH MR WILLIAMS ROGERS: 
TUESDAY 20 JULY 

i ‘ 

The Secretary of State will he having talks and 
a working lunch with Mr William Rogers, the US 
Secretary of State, on Tuesday 20 July. 

/ 

2. I should be grateful if the departments shown 
below could let us have draft briefs on the subjects 
indicated by lunchtime on Wednesday 14 July. This 
deadline has been deliberately set as late ab 
possible; it will be impossible for us to draft the 
steering brief and get all the briefs typed if it' 
is not adhered to. Briefs should be in the usual 
form (points to make followed by background). 


MBFR and other Defence matters 


China 

Arab-Israel 

Phodesia 

Malta 


Indochina 
Persian Gulf 
Pakistan 


WOD (in 

consultation wifchj 
Defence Dept, 
Disarmament Dept j 
and N Am D) 


NED 

• { 

Rhodesia (Pd) 


SEAD 

Arabian 

SAD 


C D Lush 

North America Dept 


1 July 1971 

Copies to Assistants in: 
Defence 
Disarmament 
FED 
'NED 

Rhodesia Pol . •; *’ 

SED 


^EID 
SEAD 
Arabian 
SAD .1 

Private Secretary 
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SECRETARY OF STATE'S MEETING WITH MR WILLIAMS ROGERS: 
TUESDAY 20 JULY ' 

The Secretary of State will be having talks and 
a working lunch with Mr William Rogers, the US 
Secretary of State, on Tuesday 20 July. 

./ ' 

2. I should be grateful if the departments shown 
below could let us have draft briefs oh the subjects' 
indicated by lunchtime on Wednesday 14 July. This 
deadline has been deliberately set as late"ad ; 
possible; it will be impossible for us to draft the 
steering brief and get all the briefs typed if. if 
is not,adhered to. Briefs should be in the usual 
form (points to make followed by background). 

1. MBFR and oijher Defence matters WOD ,(in 

consultation with 
Defence !Dept, 
Disarmament Dept j 
and N Am D) 

2. China FED 


2. China 

3. Arab-Israel 
4* ^hodesia . 
5. Malta 

() 6. EEC 

7. Indochina 

8. Persian Gulf 

9. Pakistan 


FED . ; 

NED t 

• .! I 

Rhodesia (Pd.' 
SED j . 

EID | 

SEAD 

Arabian 

SAD 


C D Lush 

North America Dept 


1 July 1971 

Copies to Assistants in: 

Defence • ' 

Disarmament 

FED 

'NED 

Rhodesia Pol : y l! 

SED 


^EID 

SEAD. 

Arabian 
SAD : 

Private Secretary 
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